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Melancholy and the Elizabethan Man 
of Letters 


By Lawrence Babb 


VERY STUDENT of Elizabethan and early-Stuart literature is aware 
E that melancholy was a common characteristic among the schol- 
ars and writers of the period.’ References to the melancholy lot of 
the scholar are frequent, the melancholy scholar is a recurrent type 
in the Elizabethan drama, and various Elizabethan authors refer to 
their own melancholy. The purpose of the present article is to de- 
termine just what the Elizabethans meant when they called the man 
of letters melancholy,’ to explain in terms of Renaissance medical 
theory how he became melancholy, and to present illustrations of 
intellectual melancholy drawn from the drama and from the ranks 
of actual Elizabethan writers. 


I 


If a well-informed Elizabethan were asked which of the four tem- 
peraments he considered most desirable, he would probably say the 
sanguine. The physiology of the period would have taught him that 


1 Since both scholar and author were subject to melancholy for the same reasons and 
since, after all, there was no very sharp distinction between the two in the Elizabethan 
age, I am regarding them as members of the same class and am calling them “men of 
letters?’ All of the writers mentioned below in Section V, incidentally, were scholarly 
men. 


* Lily B. Campbell has already done much toward explaining the Elizabethan mean- 
ing of melancholy. (Shakespeare's Tragic Heroes (Cambridge, 1930], pp. 53-55, 59» '74-77> 
81-82.) 


[247] 
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the essential characteristics of a living creature are warmth and mois- 
ture,’ and that warmth and moisture are the primary qualities of 
blood, the predominant humor in the sanguine man. “Bloudde 
hath preeminence ouer all other humours in susteynynge of all 
lyuynge creatures, for it hath more conformitie with the originalle 
cause of lyuynge, by reason of temperatenes in heate and moysture, 
alsoo nourissheth more the body, and restoreth that whiche is de- 
cayed, beinge the very treasure of lyfe:’* The sanguine man, accord- 
ingly, enjoys health of body and mind. He is “‘fat and fleshy . .. mery 
& iocunde . . . through benignite of the sanguyne humour . . . [He] 
hath a gladsome and an amiable countenance . . . [and] a ruddy 
coler:”* 

The beneficent heat and moisture of the blood™ lie in the vital 
spirit (or vital spirits), a thin and semivaporous fluid which is 
mingled with it. The vital spirit is manufactured by the heart and 
is distributed through the arteries. Some of it is conveyed to the 
brain, and here it is refined into an even subtler fluid, the animal 
spirit. The animal spirit flows through the nerves and serves as a 
medium of communication between the reasonable soul and the 
organs of sense and motion.’ The health and the proper functioning 
of body and mind depend upon the vital and animal spirits. The 
quantity and quality of these depend upon the quantity and quality 
of the blood. 

* Aristotle, De longitudine et brevitate vitae, § 466*; Levinus Lemnius, The Touch- 
stone of Complexions, tr. Thomas Newton (London, 1576), fol. 83’; André du Laurens, 
A Discourse of the Preservation of the Sight, tr. Richard Surphlet (London, 1599; 


“Shakespeare Association Facsimiles;’ 1938), p. 170; Thomas Walkington, The Optick 
Glasse of Humors (London, 1664; orig. publ. 1607), pp. 64-65. 

*Sir Thomas Elyot, The Castel of Helth (London, 1541; “Scholars’ Facsimiles and 
Reprints,’ 19377), fol. 8". 

5 Regimen sanitatis Salerni, tr. Thomas Paynell (London, 1575), fols. cxxxix’-cxl”. 
Cf. Walkington, op. cit., pp. 115-16. 

** The physiologists apparently do not regard the natural heat and natural moisture 
of the blood as independent entities. Juan Huarte describes natural heat as “a sub- 
stance moist and very vaporous:’ (Examen de ingenios, tr. R. Carew (London, 1594], 
p- 59.) Other writers (e.g., Du Laurens, Discourse, p. 170) say that heat feeds upon 
moisture as a flame feeds upon oil. 

* The foregoing is based principally upon Philipp Melanchthon, Opera, ed. C. G. 
Bretschneider (Halle, 1834-60), XIII, 88-89. See also P. A. Robin, The Old Physiology 
in English Literature (London, 1911), pp. 108-14, 139-75; Ruth L. Anderson, Eliza- 
bethan Psychology and Shakespeare's Plays (Iowa City, 1927), pp. 10-12; Campbell, 
Op. cit., pp. 55-55. 
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The antithesis of the sanguine man is the melancholy man, in 
whom black bile, or melancholy, is the predominant humor. “Of 
all the Four this Humor is the most unfortunate, and greatest enemy 
to Life, because his Qualities, being Cold and Dry, do most of all 
disagree from the lively Qualities, Heat and Moisture . . . [It] cuts 
in twain the Thred of .. . Life, long before it be Spun:” The psycho- 
logical effects of the melancholic humor are far from wholesome: 
“melancolye maketh folkes shrewd & yll manered . . . moste parte 
sad... they talk litle . . . they couet alwaie to be alone . . . throughe 
melancolye fumes they haue horrible dreames’. . . they thinke noth- 
ing sure, they alwey drede, through darkenes of theyr spirites. . . . 
[They have] an earthye browne colour.” The melancholy man is, 
on the whole, an unprepossessing and an unhappy person. 

The foregoing concerns the man of native melancholy tempera- 
ment. This is his normal condition and it is not considered morbid. 
There is, however, such a thing as an “accidental” melancholy 
temperament, due to foods which engender melancholy in the 
blood, to unwise habits of living, to excessive passions (especially 
fear and sorrow), to anything which increases the melancholy 
humor.” Since it is contrary to nature, accidental melancholy is re- 
garded as a disease. The same things which cause it may, of course, 
aggravate a natural melancholic condition. 

Accidental melancholy ordinarily produces the same traits of 
character and deportment which the naturally melancholy man ex- 
hibits: testiness, taciturnity, unsociability, and, above all, fearful- 
ness and sadness. These traits, however, may exist in various degrees, 
depending on the abundance of the humor. If it is excessively 


TWalkington, op. cit., p. 126. According to Edward Edwards, the sanguine man is 
young at sixty, the melancholy man old at forty. (The Analysis of Chyrurgery (London, 
1636], p. 15.) 

§ Black vapors rising from melancholic humors sully and discolor the animal spirits 
and the chambers of the brain, with the result that all the figures in the imagination 
are black and fearful. See Lemnius, Touchstone, fols. 142-43; Du Laurens, Discourse, 
p. 91; Timothy Bright, A Treatise of Melancholie (London, 1586; “Publications of the 
Facsimile Text Society;’ 1940), p. 102; Robert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy, ed. 
A. R. Shilleto (London, 1926-27), I, 474. 


® Regimen sanitatis Salerni, fol. cxliii'*’. Cf. Lemnius, Touchstone, fol. 146; Bright, 
Treatise, pp. 123 ff.; Burton, Anatomy, I, 439 ff. 

TJ do not refer here or elsewhere in this section to the “unnatural?’ or “adust?’ melan- 
choly humor which Miss Campbell has distinguished. (Op. cit., pp. 75-77.) 
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abundant, the melancholic’s fears and sorrows may reach such ex- 
tremities that he is hardly sane: 


. .. we often see melancholy men very sadde, although no harme hath 
befallen them, neither can they giue any reason of their heauines. More- 
over, this blacke melancholy humour is of this nature that it will make 
the spirit & mind darkish, whereby it groweth to be blockish, & the heart 
loseth al his cheerefulnes. And because the braine is cooled therby, it 
waxeth very heauy & drowsie. Now when griefe is in great measure, it 
bringeth withall a kinde of loathing & tediousnes, which causeth a man 
to hate & to be weary of all things, euen of the light & of a mans selfe so 
that he shal take pleasure in nothing but in his melancholy, in feeding 
himselfe therewithall, in plunging [himself] deeper into it, & refusing 
all ioy & consolation. To conclude, some grow so far as to hate them- 
selues, & so fall to despaire, yea many kil & destroy themselues.” 


Melancholy ‘‘causeth manie fearefull fancies, by abusing the braine 
with vglie illusions:’ Those affected by it “are in heauinesse, sit 
comfortlesse, feare, distrust, doubt, dispaire, and lament, when no 


cause requireth it: 
Il 


There are several reasons why no way of life is so likely to render 
men melancholy as the cultivation of letters. 
In the first place, the worldly lot of the scholar or artist is a griev- 


ous one. ‘The days are long past when intellectual achievement was 
encouraged and rewarded by great patrons such as Augustus Caesar 
and Maecenas. In this later, degenerate age men of letters are slightly 
regarded and slenderly rewarded; they labor long and arduously 
without winning any of the world’s prizes; they live wretchedly in 
poverty and obscurity. The life of intellectual endeavor, because it 
is filled with disappointment, humiliation, and frustration, is a life 
of many sorrows; and sorrow breeds melancholy. It “is a maligne, 
colde and dry Passion, which wasteth the radicall humor,” and by 
little and little [quenches] the naturall heate of the body: ““There 
is nothynge more ennemye to lyfe, than sorowe . . . for it exhausteth 
bothe naturall heate and moysture of the bodye, and dothe extenu- 


* Pierre de la Primaudaye, The French Academie, tr. T. B. C. (London, 1618), p. 467. 

% Bright, Treatise, p. 100. Cf. Du Laurens, Discourse, pp. 82, 89; Burton, Anatomy, 
I, 448 ff. 

48 Natural, or innate, moisture. 

“FN. Coeffeteau, A Table of Humane Passions, tr. Edw. Grimeston (London, 1621), 
PP- 332-33- 
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ate or make the body leane, dulleth the wytte, and darkeneth the 
spirites ... And Salomon sayth, that sorowe drieth vp the bones. . . . 
Also in the boke callyd Ecclesiasticus, Sorowe hath kylled many: 
Sorrow “ingendreth melancholy, & melancholy ingendreth it, & 
increaseth it more.” 

The scholar’s poverty, moreover, subjects him to physical hard- 
ships, which cool and dry the body and thus produce black bile.” 


Want 
makes the worthy Artist, dull and sad, 


And rare deserts, most melancholy mad.” 


Sedentary life also breeds melancholy, for the blood becomes “‘thicke 
[and melancholic] through settling:’” Because of his absorption in 

- his intellectual pursuits, furthermore, the scholar tends to neglect 
his body and to develop debilities which have melancholic conse- 
quences.” 

The principal cause of the scholar’s melancholy, however, is the 
one activity which is essential to scholarship—mental labor. For 
labor of the mind, like labor of the body, must have fuel—that is, 
heat and moisture. Just as physical exertion cools and dries the body 
through consumption of heat and moisture,” so mental exertion 
cools and dries the brain, giving it a character “quae quidem terres- 


tris & melancholica qualitas nominatur:’ The animal spirit, more- 
over, is consumed by thinking; and, since animal spirit must be 
renewed at the expense of vital spirit, thinking indirectly draws the 
heat and moisture from the blood: “‘ob frequentissimum inquisi- 


% Elyot, Castel of Helth, fol. 64. Cf. La Primaudaye, Academie, p. 455. 

La Primaudaye, Academie, p. 467. 

™ According to the old physiology, rich, plentiful food and easy living increase heat 
and moisture; that is, they increase blood. Fasting, labor, and hardship cool and dry 
the body; that is, they increase melancholy. These are basic principles in medical dis- 
cussions of the causes, prevention, and cure of erotic desire (which is due to excess of 
heat and moisture). See, especially, Thomas Cogan, The Haven of Health (London, 
1589), pp. 244-45; Jacques Ferrand, Erotomania, tr. Edmund Chilmead (Oxford, 1640), 
pp. 64, 241-42; Burton, Anatomy, III, 66, 69, 218-21. The fasting of religious fanatics, 
says Burton, engenders black bile. (Anatomy, III, 393-94.) 

* Robert Anton, The Philosophers Satyrs (London, 1616), p. 14. Cf. John Davies of 
Hereford, Microcosmos (in Works, ed. A. B. Grosart [Edinburgh, 1878], Vol. I), p. 48. 

” Bright, Treatise, p. 31. Cf. Burton, Anatomy, I, 349. 

® Marsiglio Ficino, De vita libri tres (Basel, 1549; orig. publ. 1482-89), pp. 9-11; Bur- 
ton, Anatomy, I, 350. 

™ Bright, Treatise, p. 248. When the heat and moisture are drawn from the blood, 
it becomes melancholic. 
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tionis motum, spiritus quoque moti continue resoluuntur: Resolu- 
tus autem spiritus, ex subtiliore sanguine instaurari necessarium est. 
Quapropter subtilibus clarioribusque sanguinis partibus saepe con- 
sumptis, reliquus sanguis necessario densus redditur & siccus & 


ater. 


So it happens that “studies haue great force to procure melan- 
cholie: if they be vehement, and of difficult matters, and high mis- 
teries:” Melancholy often afflicts “Magistrates and Officers in the 
Commonwealth, or Studentes which at vnseasonable times sit at 
their Bookes & Studies. For through ouermuch agitation of the 
mynd, natural heat is extinguished, & the Spyrits aswell Animall as 
Vitall, attenuated and vanish away: whereby it commeth to passe, 
that after their vitall iuyce is exhausted, they fall into a Colde & 
Drye constitution’ “The first doctrine” in the Regimen sanitatis 
Salerni “is that he that desireth health of body, must eschew and 
auoide great charges [of] thought and care. For thought dryeth vp 
mans body [and through impairing the spirits] drieth vp the bones.” 

Renaissance physicians believe, then, that mental endeavor is 
likely to lead to physical ills and mental depressions—even psychoses. 
Melancholy is the scholar’s occupational disease. So grievous are the 
melancholic infirmities which threaten him that scientific writers 
(scholars themselves) show great concern for him. Ficino’s De 
studiosorum sanitate tuenda, the first book of De vita libri tres, 
expounds a regimen of life calculated to mitigate the melancholic 
afflictions of the man of letters. ‘The Swiss physician Jason Pratensis 
recommends his De cerebri morbis . . . liber as useful “non tam 
Medicis quam Studiosis omnibus?” A work by Thomas Lorkyn, an 
English doctor, is entitled Recta regula & victus ratio pro studiosis 


™Ficino, De vita, p. 13. Ficino adds that, during contemplation, nature neglects the 
heart and liver, with the result that digestion is poor and its product melancholic. 

Ficino’s De vita seems to have been at least partially responsible for the general in- 
terest in the scholar’s melancholy. The association between pathological melancholy 
and intellectual activity, however, antedates Ficino by many centuries. Constantinus 
Africanus (11th cent.) writes that mental labors breed melancholy. (De melancholia, 
in Opera [Basel, 1536], pp. 283, 284.) Rhazes (Arabian, 10th cent.) quotes a similar opin- 
ion from Rufus (Greek, 2d cent.): “Dixit quod multa cogitatio et tristitia faciunt 
accidere melancoliam:’ (Oeuvres de Rufus D’Ephése, ed. C. Daremberg-C. E. Ruelle 
[Paris, 1879], p. 455-) 

* Bright, Treatise, p.243. | Lemnius, Touchstone, fol. 136’. = * Fol. i’. 

* From the title-page of the 1st ed., Basel, 1549. 
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& literatis (1562). Thomas Cogan’s The Haven of Health is “Chiefly 
made for the comfort of Students: Robert Burton’s The Anatomy 
of Melancholy includes a long discourse on “Love of Learning, or 
overmuch Study” as a cause of melancholy, “With a Digression of 
the Misery of Scholars, and why the Muses are Melancholy:* In 
dealing with these subjects, Burton displays considerable personal 
feeling. 
Ill 

Yet there is no need for the man of letters to be ashamed of his 
melancholy. After all, few if any of the servants of the Muses escape 
the malady. Since it is the attribute of his profession, it bears witness 
to his intellectual labors and achievements. 

It is not considered, moreover, an unmitigated evil. For, accord- 
ing to Aristotle, melancholy engenders superior powers of intellect 
and imagination.” Renaissance physicians and psychologists, al- 
though they believe that melancholy is likely to produce blockish 
stupidity or absurd irrationality, do not question the Aristotelian 
dictum. Instead, they try to determine what specific variety of melan- 
cholic humor Aristotle meant or to define the particular circum- 
stances under which melancholy heightens the intellectual powers. 
Their opinions concerning these matters are diverse, yet in general 
they agree that there is a relationship between melancholy and 
mental capability.” 

Because of Aristotle’s statement and the many commentaries 
upon it, there was an impression generally current, both among the 
learned and the laymen of Elizabethan and early-Stuart England, 
that the melancholy man might be a person of great intellectual 
powers—even of genius. This impression lent the melancholic char- 
acter such a dignity that many men were tempted to assume it, often 
perhaps for no better reason than that it served to mark them as 
persons “‘of a deep reach, excellent apprehension, judicious, wise, 
& witty." 


* From the title-page of the ed. of 1589. The book was first published in 1584. 

*1, 348-78. 2” Problemata, XXX, i. 

* I have elsewhere dealt with the general currency of this idea and to a limited extent 
with the contradictions and complexities of learned opinion on the subject. (“The 
Background of ‘Il Penseroso;” Studies in Philology, XXXVII, 257-73.) I should note 
here that Ficino’s De studiosorum sanitate tuenda teaches the scholar how to keep his 
melancholy so tempered that he will enjoy its benefits without suffering its ill effects. 

™ Burton, Anatomy, I, 451. 
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The temptation was so strong, in fact, that melancholy men were 
very numerous. Since England could hardly furnish suitable em- 
ployment and compensation for so much melancholic talent, many 
of these belonged to the “malcontent” type.” The melancholy mal- 
content was a man who bore a grudge against the world because it 
had failed to recognize and reward the abilities he believed he had. 
He displayed his melancholy by dressing carelessly in black and by 
affecting a sullen taciturnity. He often railed acidly at the sins and 
follies of the unappreciative world. 


IV 


“Your greatest students,’ Burton writes, “are commonly .. . silly, 
soft fellows in their outward behaviour, absurd, ridiculous to others, 
and no whit experienced in worldly business: Because they lack 
the social graces, they are scorned “by our gallants. Yea, many times, 
such is their misery, they deserve it: a mere scholar, a mere ass. 
The melancholy scholar of the stage in some measure corresponds 
to this characterization. He is ordinarily ill-kempt, meanly clothed 
in black, socially clumsy, and morosely taciturn. When he speaks it 
is usually to rail satirically in the fashion characteristic of the mal- 
content. The dramatists nevertheless sometimes treat him sympa- 
thetically and usually give him intellectual qualities worthy of 
respect. For the playwrights themselves are servants of the Muses. 

Probably the earliest representative of the type is Pandion, a 
character in Lyly’s Sapho and Phao. The courtier Trachinus has 
drawn Pandion from his university studies and brought him to the 
court of Sapho to introduce him to the pleasures and splendors of 
the world. Pandion, however, is too philosophic a person to be in- 
terested, and his reaction is caustic disgust.” He offends a lady with 


* The malcontent has received much attention. See, especially, E. E. Stoll, “Shake- 
spere, Marston, and the Malcontent Type; Modern Philology, II, 280-303; Zera S. 
Fink, “Jaques and the Malcontent Traveler; Philological Quarterly, XIV, 237-52; O. J. 
Campbell, “Jaques; The Huntington Library Bulletin, No. 8 (Oct., 1935), pp. 71-79, and 
Comicall Satyre and Shakespeare’s Troilus and Cressida (San Marino, 1938), pp. 36, 144. 
L. C. Knights has discussed the social and economic causes of discontented melancholy 
among educated men of the Jacobean period. (‘Seventeenth Century Melancholy; 
Drama and Society in the Age of Jonson [London, 1937], pp. 323-32.) See also Phoebe 
Sheavyn, The Literary Profession in the Elizabethan Age (Manchester, 1909), pp. 19-21. 

% Anatomy, I, 353. * Tbid., p. 352. 

% Lyly, Works, ed. R. Warwick Bond (Oxford, 1902), II, 375-77. 
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his asperity. She urges him to purge his melancholy and surmises 
that he is “a male content: Trachinus does not succeed in mitigat- 
ing his friend’s “deepe Melancholy: It is worth noting that Pandion 
is brought into the play entirely for his own sake, for he contributes 
nothing to the action. 

Macilente, the lean, black-suited malcontent of Jonson’s Every 
Man Out of His Humour, is ‘““A Man well parted, a sufficient Schol- 
ler;* and his scholarship is considerably emphasized throughout 
the play. He is wretchedly poverty-stricken—a “‘poore seame-rent” 
fellow*—and he rails enviously at the fools who have fared better 
in life than he. In company he is gruff, awkward, and ungracious. 
Carlo Buffone warns one of the gulls: ‘‘’ware how you offend him, 
he carries oile and fire in his pen: Jonson has not painted an 
amiable picture of him, yet he is, after all, the most intelligent 
character in the play and serves as the scourge with which the author 
lashes the others for their follies. 

The most elaborate treatment of the scholar’s melancholy in the 
old drama is that in the Parnassus trilogy. The unknown author, 
evidently a scholar writing for an academic audience, has very feel- 
ingly depicted the wretched existence to which the servants of the 
Muses are condemned. When he wrote The Pilgrimage to Parnassus, 
he evidently was convinced that learning was worth all the sacrifices 
it demanded. But even here one reads that study 


Is wonte to eate mens marrowes, drye there bloude, 
And make them seem leane shadowles pale ghostes.* 


Before he wrote the two parts of The Return from Parnassus, the 
author had become sadly disillusioned. His theme in both is the 
poverty and misery of scholars. References to their hard lot and “‘dis- 
content” are frequent.” The most prominent among the several 
characters who try to live by their academic acquirements is Philo- 
musus, the scholar-artist. This young man is so consistently dogged 
by poverty and humiliation that he customarily bears the “char- 

SP. 958: *P.gos- 

% C. H. Herford and Percy Simpson, Ben Jonson (Oxford, 1925-38), III, 423. 

*P. 401. ©P. 451. 

“ The Pilgrimage to Parnassus ...,ed. W. D. Macray (Oxford, 1886), p. 10. 


““TDiscontent” is often used to denote the state of mind characteristic of the mal- 
content. 
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acters of Melancholy in his face:’* He reaches such a depth of despair 
that he contemplates suicide.“ He continues to lead an irksome 
existence, however, and at the end of the play is about to retire to 
a solitary pastoral life with his friend Studioso. They plan to chant 
their “woes vpon an oaten reede”’ and to 


shun the company of men, 
That growes more hatefull as the world growes old.* 


The Return from Parnassus seems to be a warning to young men 
against “Spending the marrow of their flowring age” in scholarship.“ 

In What You Will Marston presents Lampatho," a scholar who 
has been rendered melancholy, not by material misfortune, but by 
laborious study “‘of difficult matters, and high misteries” and by 
intellectual confusion and frustration. Lampatho is a malcontent 
character, a bitter and satiric railer.“ He is morose and awkward in 
social gatherings.® He is characteristically dispirited and pessimistic: 

In Heaven’s handiwork there’s naught, 


None more vile, accursed, reprobate to bliss, 
Than man; and ’mong men a scholar most.” 


He relates his intellectual history: for seven years, he says, he studied 
conflicting opinions regarding the nature of the human soul and 
stuffed his notebooks with quotations from the philosophers. 


The more I learnt the more I learnt to doubt: 


Delight, my spaniel slept, whilst I baus’d leaves, 
Toss’d o’er the dunces, pored on the old print 
Of titled words, and still my spaniel slept. 
Whilst I wasted lamp-oil, bated my flesh, 
Shrunk up my veins; and still my spaniel slept. 


At length he waked and yawn’d and by yon sky, 
For aught I know he knew as much as I.” 


His youth, he thinks, has been wasted. 


“P. 66. *P. 15). 7 P.. 15a. -P. a8. 

"OQ, J. Campbell gives an illuminating explanation of Marston's satiric purpose in 
creating Lampatho. (Comicall Satyre, pp. 171-76.) 

“8 Apparently he writes satires. (Marston, Works, ed. A. H. Bullen [London, 1887], 
II, 349.) 

“ A lady asks, “what sullen black is that?” (P. 393.) 

* P..90n. ™ Pp. 363-64. 
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Dowsecer, in Chapman’s An Humorous Day’ Mirth, is melan- 
choly to such an extent that other characters consider him half-mad. 
The nature of his dementia is highly scholarly.” The King of France 
has heard of his “humour”: “they say the young Lord Dowsecer is 
rarely learned, and nothing lunatic as men suppose, but hateth com- 
pany, and worldly trash:’* The King wishes to see and hear him and 
is given the opportunity. As Dowsecer enters “contemplating;™ his 
first words are a quotation from Cicero. He subsequently moral- 
izes caustically on human vices and on the pettiness and frivolity 
of the things commonly esteemed. He believes that “men were like 
giants [once], but pigmies now, yet full of villanies as their skin can 
hold.’ The King is deeply impressed by Dowsecer’s melancholy elo- 
quence. He sees in it “perfit judgment’*’—“a holy fury, not a 
frenzy.” 

So strong is the association between melancholy and learning that 
not only do the scholars of the drama tend to be melancholy but 
melancholy persons tend to be scholarly. For example, the melan- 
choly Bosola, villain in Webster’s The Duchess of Malfi, is, for no 
obvious dramatic reason, a scholar.” Melancholy men so often come 
upon the stage reading a book” that reading almost seems to be a 
conventional dramatic symptom of melancholy. 


Since Dowsecer is a young man of wealth and station, he differs somewhat from 
the characters thus far discussed. He is, in fact, more like Hamlet than like Philomusus. 
Chapman, Plays, ed. R. H. Shepherd (London, 1889), p. 31. Melancholy men are 
characteristically fond of solitude. (Bright, Treatise, p. 124; Burton, Anatomy, I, 445.) 
sal 

oP. ga. 

al) 

Webster, Works, ed. F. L. Lucas (London, 1927), II, 81. Hamlet, whose melancholy 
is twice referred to in the play (II, ii, 638; III, i, 174), is a scholar. 

Instances: Hamlet (II, ii, 170), Cleander in Fletcher’s (?) The Lover's Progress (in 
The Works of Francis Beaumont and John Fletcher, ed. Arnold Glover-A. R. Waller 
[Cambridge, 1905-12], V, 122), Virolet in Fletcher's (?) The Double Marriage (ibid., VI, 
380), the Cardinal in Webster’s The Duchess of Malfi (in Works, II, 121), Grimaldi in 
Massinger’s The Renegado (in Plays, ed. William Gifford [London, 1813], II, 191), 
Cardenes in Massinger’s A Very Woman (ibid., IV, 307), Palador in Ford’s The Lover's 
Melancholy (in Works, ed. William Gifford-Alexander Dyce [London, 1895], I, 31), the 
Philosopher of the Masque of Melancholy in the same play (p. 65). It seems likely that 


both Macilente and Dowsecer at their initial appearances are reading. The first words 
of both are in Latin. 
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Since this association was so strong, one would expect melancholy 
to appear not only among the fictive literati of the stage but among 
the actual scholars and writers of the period.” How many of the more 
obscure and less articulate scholars of Oxford and Cambridge were 
afflicted there is no way of knowing. Concerning the authors, how- 
ever, the records show that several of them considered themselves 
melancholy. Sometimes their melancholy was apparently a passing 
fit, sometimes apparently a chronic condition. 

The roll of literary melancholics includes some rather impressive 
names.” Sidney reveals in his correspondence that he has his “‘melan- 
cholie times:" Robert Greene confesses to malcontentedness as a 
folly of youth.” Thomas Nashe, oppressed by poverty and by the 
neglect of his literary labors, rails, “in a malecontent humor,’ at his 
fortune and his patrons, tears his papers, and rages “‘in all points like 
a mad man: John Lyly complains of a melancholy due to his fail- 
ure to get on in the world.” 

Erwin Panofsky and Fritz Saxl have revealed that melancholia was widespread, 
even the normal condition, among scholars, writers, and artists of Italy during the 
late 15th and early 16th centuries. See Diirers “Melencolia I”: eine Quellen- und Typen- 
geschichtliche Untersuchung (Leipzig-Berlin, 1923), Kap. III. Panofsky and Sax] trans- 
late from an Italian letter of 1519 which states that the great Raphael is inclined 
toward melancholy, “wie alle Manner von so tiberragender Bedeutung.’ (P. 31.) This 
widespread melancholia, they observe, was due ultimately to Aristotle’s association of 
melancholy with genius. An important immediate cause was the influence of Ficino. 

Fink (in Philological Quarterly, XIV, 237-52) has shown that the affectation of 


melancholy got its start in England, probably in the early 1580's, as a result of imitation 
of Italian manners. 


© G. B. Harrison believes that “most writers of any importance suffered from [melan- 
choly] to some extent’’ (“An Essay on Elizabethan Melancholy; appended to Har- 
rison’s edition of Breton’s Melancholike Humours (London, 1929], p. 70.) He mentions 
Greene, Marlowe, Spenser, Chapman, Shakespeare, Marston, Ford. I find no definite 
evidence that Marlowe and Shakespeare considered themselves melancholy. By “melan- 
choly;’ of course, I mean “atrabilious;’ not merely “despondent”’ 


* Works, ed. Albert Feuillerat (Cambridge, 1922-26), ITI, 133. See also p. 84. 


® The Repentance of Robert Greene, in Works, ed. A. B. Grosart (“Huth Library; 
1881-86), XII, 172. 


* Pierce Penilesse, in Works, ed. R. B. McKerrow (London, 1910), I, 157. I am assum- 
ing that Pierce Penilesse is Nashe himself. Cf. Lenten Stuffe, in Works, III, 153, 175. 
* Works, I, 378. Francis Bacon, as Knights observes, makes a similar complaint; see 


James Spedding, An Account of the Life and Times of Francis Bacon (London, 1878), 
I, 125. Cf. Spenser, Prothalamion, ll. 5-10; Prosopopoia, ll. 891-908. 
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Nicholas Breton’s Melancholike Humours describes his sad pas- 
sions. These are sometimes very painful. His ‘‘poore heart;’ he says, 


both day and night, in passions ouertoild, 
By ouerlabour of my braine, doth finde my spirit spoiled.* 


One of the poems he calls “Mal content: A sonnet of Ben Jonson’s 
prefixed to the book assures the reader that Breton is no poser, 


Not wearing moodes, as gallants doe a fashion, 
In these pide times, only to shewe their braines.” 


The saturnine intellectuality of Chapman’s work would seem to 
place him among the melancholics, and indeed he bemoans that he 
is “drown’d in dark death-ushering melancholy: 

John Marston invokes Melancholy, as others have called upon 
Calliope, to assist him in the task of exposing and lashing the fools 
and sinners of England: 


Thou nursing mother of fair Wisdom’s lore, 
Ingenuous Melancholy, I implore 
Thy grave assistance: take thy gloomy seat, 
Enthrone thee in my blood; let me entreat, 
Stay his quick jocund skips, and force him run 
A sad-paced course, until my whips be done.” 


Marston is apparently a malcontent.” There could be no better 
illustration of the malcontent’s bitter and strident invective than 
his Satires and his The Scourge of Villainy. John Davies of Here- 
ford addresses an epigram ‘““To acute Mr. Iohn Marston,’ in which 
he refers to the “Male-contentednesse” of Marston and his Muse.” 

John Donne’s “constant infirmity,’ one learns from Walton’s 


“Harrison’sed..p.19. “P.10. %P.7. 

* From the sonnet of dedication prefixed to All Fools (publ. 1605). See Plays, p. 46. 

® The Scourge of Villainy, in Works, III, 307. Cf. “sanguis . . . est sedatior, propter 
melancholiam non viciosam:’ (Melanchthon, Opera, XIII, 86.) 

” This is the opinion of Morse S. Allen; see The Satire of John Marston (Columbus, 
O.,1920), p. 10. O. J. Campbell, while recognizing the malcontent character of Marston’s 
early satires, believes that, in What You Will, Marston repudiates “the ‘malcontent’ 
critic and all his ways:’ (Comicall Satyre, p. 175.) 

™ The Scourge of Folly (in Works, Vol. II), p. 33. In The Return from Parnassus (II), 
Marston is said to be “a Ruffian in his stile, / Withouten bands or garters ornament:’ 


(The Pilgrimage to Parnassus ..., p. 86.) Lack of hatband and garters was characteris- 
tic of the malcontent. ‘ 
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biography, was “vapours from the spleen:”” During his critical illness 
of 1623, Donne’s physicians took measures to draw noxious vapors 
from his head. The patient meanwhile reflected gloomily upon his 
condition: “But what have I done, either to breed, or to breath 
these vapors? They tell me it is my Melancholy; Did I infuse, did I 
drinke in Melancholly into my selfe? It is my thoughtfulnesse; was 
I not made to thinke? It is my study; doth not my Calling call for 
that? I have don nothing, wilfully, perversely toward it, yet must 
suffer in it, die by it:”” 

A thumbnail portrait of John Ford has been handed down to us 
in an often-quoted couplet: 


Deep in a dump Jack Ford alone was got, 
With folded arms, and melancholy hat.” 


The gently satiric writer evidently considers this a characteristic 
attitude. However little we know about Ford, then, we know at 
least that he was bitten by melancholy.” 

Robert Burton “writ of melancholy, by being busy to avoid melan- 


™ Walton’s Lives, ed. George Saintsbury (London, 1927), p. 60. The spleen, Renais- 
sance physicians believe, is a receptacle for superfluous black bile. When for any reason 
the spleen is overcharged, melancholic vapors rise from it and saturate the brain. See 
Lemnius, Touchstone, fols. 142-43; Bright, Treatise, pp. 102-3. 

% Devotions upon Emergent Occasions, ed. John Sparrow (Cambridge, 1923), p. 69. 
Amy Louise Reed, I believe, misinterprets the passage. (The Background of Gray's 
Elegy [New York, 1924], p. 16.) This is not Donne’s only reference to his melancholy; 
see Poems, ed. Herbert J. C. Grierson (Oxford, 1912), I, 206, 318. He commends the 
“wise melancholy” of one of his correspondents. (Poems, I, 209.) 

% From Hemming’s elegy on Randolph’s finger; see John J. Parry, “A Seventeenth 
Century Gallery of Poets;’ Journal of English and Germanic Philology, XIX, 273. 

% According to Stuart P. Sherman, Ford’s melancholic attitude shows that he was 
a lover. (See Sherman’s ed. of ’Tis Pity and The Broken Heart [Boston, 1915], pp. 
xvii-xviii.) Ford’s drama, Sherman believes, indicates the same thing. The plays, he 
says, teach the morally subversive doctrine that the law of love has higher author- 
ity than the mores of society, that love “is the highest good, the end and aim of 
being’’ (Pp. xxiii-xxiv.) But the lover was not the only melancholic type with folded 
arms and melancholy hat, and Sherman’s interpretation of Ford’s drama is question- 
able. The moral principles which appear in Ford’s prose treatise, A Line of Life, are 
soberly conventional. Among them is the doctrine that passion should be ruled by 
reason. (See, especially, Works, III, 393, 403-4, 412.) It seems likely that Ford posed, 
not as a melancholy lover, but as a melancholic of the intellectual type. 

Sherman’s interpretation has recently been reaffirmed by G. F. Sensabaugh (‘John 
Ford and Platonic Love in the Court,’ Studies in Philology, XXXVI, 206-26), but other 
recent commentators disagree (see M. Joan Sargeaunt, John Ford [Oxford, 1935], p. 140; 
S. Blaine Ewing, Burtonian Melancholy in the Plays of John Ford [Princeton, 1940], 
p- 112). 
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choly:’” In composing the Anatomy, he says, his purpose was “‘to 
ease my mind by writing, for I had gravidum cor, foetum caput, a 
kind of imposthume in my head, which I was very desirous to be 
unladen of, & could imagine no fitter evacuation than this. .. . I was 
not a little offended with this malady ... & for that cause... I would 
expel clavum clavo ... make an Antidote out of that which was the 
prime cause of my disease:”” 
VI 

In Elizabethan English, melancholy did not mean merely ‘“‘de- 
spondent.’ It implied an excess of black bile in the body of the per- 
son so described, and implied also various physical and mental traits 
which his humor was supposed to produce. An Elizabethan or early- 
Stuart Englishman was prepared to expect these traits in the scholar 
or writer. The physiological effects of intellectual labor were such 
that the man of letters could hardly hope to escape melancholy. 

Yet melancholy had its compensations for the scholar. His achieve- 
ments as well as his dejections might be due to it. The melancholic 
humor engendered by study sharpened and deepened the intellec- 
tual powers. The melancholic character, in fact, had about it 
something of somber philosophical dignity, something of Byronic 
grandeur. 

Although melancholy did not mean merely “despondent;’ there 
was certainly a connection between the vogue of intellectual melan- 
choly and the progressively deepening pessimism of Elizabethan 
and early-Stuart England.” This pessimism, of course, was neither 
the cause nor the effect of a general increase of black bile. Thought- 
ful men, however, borrowed from the scientific lore of the period 
a name for their state of mind and the terms in which they de- 
scribed it.” 

™ Anatomy, I, 17. 

7 Ibid., p. 18. 


8 Renaissance pessimism has lately been the subject of some able studies: George 
Williamson, “Mutability, Decay, and Seventeenth-Century Melancholy; ELH, II, 121- 
50; Charles M. Coffin, John Donne and the New Philosophy (New York, 1937), pp. 
132 ff., 264 ff.; Don Cameron Allen, “The Degeneration of Man and Renaissance 
Pessimism;’ Studies in Philology, XXXV, 202-27; Arnold Williams, “A Note on Pes- 
simism in the Renaissance;’ ibid., XXXVI, 243-46. 

® A large part of the material in this study was gathered while the author was a 
fellow in the Folger Shakespeare Library. 
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Francis Lieber and Nationalism 
By Merle Curti 


e Y PAMPHLET Nationalism;” wrote Francis Lieber two years 
M before his death in 1872, “will be found sticking in my bones, 
instead of marrow, when I am dead and people should take the 
trouble of applying the cleaver to my shins:” It is quite true that the 
thought compressed in this little pamphlet was indeed the very 
marrow of Lieber’s bones. Nor is it any less true that his contribu- 
tion to the philosophy of American nationalism in particular, and 
of nationalism in general, was of far greater importance than either 
students of Lieber or of nationalism have generally been aware. 
When, in 1827, Francis Lieber began the task of Americanizing 
himself, of analyzing the problem of nationalism in the United 
States, and of contributing to its furtherance, he was not, of course, 
breaking virgin soil. Other immigrants before him—Alexander 
Hamilton, Mathew Carey, and Albert Gallatin come at once to 
mind—had become staunch nationalists and had contributed to the 
growth of American nationalism, or to its theoretical exposition. 
Native-born Americans, including Tench Coxe, Noah Webster, 
Jeremy Belknap, Jedidiah Morse, and Henry C. Carey, together 
with such poets and critics as Joel Barlow, Philip Freneau, William 
Ellery Channing, and C. J. Ingersoll, had formulated concepts of 
American nationalism.’ A unique past and a unique future, a dis- 
1 The full title is Fragments of Political Science on Nationalism and Inter-nationalism 
(New York, 1868). The pamphlet, portions of which had appeared elsewhere (American 
Presbyterian and Theological Review, N.S., VI [Apr., 1868], 304-5), was dedicated to 
General Grant. K. S. Pinson, in his Bibliographical Introduction to Nationalism (New 
York, 1935), refers to it as the first American publication on the theory of nationalism. 


An edition in Spanish, translated by the Mexican Minister to the United States, was 
published in New York in 1870. 


* Francis Lieber to Charles Sumner, New York, Jan. 25, 1870, in Lieber Collection, 
Huntington Library. This collection (which will hereinafter be cited as the Huntington 
Collection) has been described by C. B. Robson in The Huntington Library Bulletin, 
No. 3, PP- 135-55: 

* For discussions of the nationalism of these and other figures see: A. O. Hansen, 
Liberalism and American Education in the Eighteenth Century (New York, 1926); 
Harry Warfel, Noah Webster, Schoolmaster to America (New York, 1936); C. W. Cole, 
“Jeremy Belknap: Pioneer Nationalist’ New England Quarterly, X, 743-51; H. H. 
Clark, “Nationalism and American Literature; The University of Toronto Quarterly, 
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tinctive people, a God-given and a God-blessed topography designed 
for the glorious experiment to which Americans were dedicating 
themselves—all these ideas had figured in the discussion.‘ Innumer- 
able parsons and Fourth-of-July orators had popularized the idea 
that America differed from Europe not only in possessing republi- 
can institutions but in being designed by Providence to achieve the 
glorious mission of realizing the natural rights of man to life, liberty, 
property, and happiness.’ Countless writers and speakers in addresses 
before the literary societies of colleges had re-echoed these senti- 
ments and proclaimed the doctrine, so dear to magazine editors, that 
America must also achieve a distinctive literature and culture.° For- 
eign visitors had written at length about American nationalism and 
patriotism." 

To these materials for a synthesis of American nationalistic philos- 





II, 491-519; J. C. McCloskey, “The Campaign of Periodicals after the War of 1812 for 
a National American Literature; PMLA, L, 262-73; R. W. Bolwell, “Concerning the 
Study of Nationalism in American Literature; American Literature, X, 406-16; H. 
Hutcheson, Tench Coxe: A Study in American Economic Development (Baltimore, 
1938); K. A. Rowe, Mathew Carey: A Study in American Economic Development (Balti- 
more, 1933). 

“For typical examples see: Ezra Stiles, The United States Elevated to Glory and 
Honor (New Haven, 1783); S. S. Smith, An Essay on the Causes of the Variety of Com- 
plexion and Figure in the Human Species (Philadelphia, 1787); J. P. Johnson, An 
Oration on Union ... (New York, 1794); Samuel Dickinson, An Oration, in Celebration 
of American Independence . . . (Northampton, Mass., 1797); Abiel Abbot, Traits of 
Resemblance in the People of the United States of America to Ancient Israel (Haver- 
hill, Mass., 1799). 

5 See, e.g.: Elnathan Winchester, A Plain Political Catechism (Greenfield, Mass., 
1796); F. W. Hotchkiss, On National Greatness: A Thanksgiving Sermon .. . (New 
Haven, 1793); Enoch Huntington, Political Wisdom, or Honesty the Best Policy (Mid- 
dletown, Conn., 1786), p. 16; Samuel Austin, An Oration, Pronounced at Worcester on 
the Fourth of July, 1798 (Worcester, Mass., 1798); De Witt Clinton, An Oration, on 
Benevolence, Delivered before the Society of Black Friars, in the City of New York 
(New York, 1795); Mrs. Mercy Warren, Poems, Dramatic and Miscellaneous (Boston, 
1790), p. 101; Tunis Wortman, An Oration on the Influence of Social Institutions on 
Human Morals . . . (New York, 1796). 

* For interesting examples see: Erastus Root, An Introduction to Arithmetic (Nor- 
wich, Conn., 1796); Simeon Baldwin, An Oration, Pronounced before the Citizens of 
New Haven, July 4th, 1788 (New Haven, 1788); James Marsh, An Address . . . (Bur- 
lington, Vt., 1826). 

™Examples are: Filippo Mazzei, Recherches historiques et politiques sur les Etats- 
Unis de l’Amérique Septentrionale (Paris, 1788), II, 32, IV, 1-10; Ferdinand Bayard, 
Voyage dans l’interieur des Etats-Unis . . . (Paris [1798]), p. 191; W. Winterbotham, 
An Historical, Geographical, Commercial and Philosophical View of the United States 
of America .. . (New York, 1796), I, 585-86; Charles William Janson, The Stranger in 
America ... (London, 1807), pp. 284-85. 
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ophy must be added The Federalist, Hamilton’s basic writings on 
economic nationalism, and Kent’s Commentaries on American Law 
(1826-30), as well as Marshall’s great decisions. No systematic 
treatise had appeared, however, when Francis Lieber established 
himself in America in 1827. Indeed, apart from Tocqueville’s De- 
mocracy in America, which met many but by no means all the speci- 
fications of an analysis of American nationality and nationalism, no 
elaborate or formal treatise on the subject was written until after the 
fate of American nationalism was settled by Lee’s surrender at 
Appomattox. 

It was not Lieber who wrote this formal treatise;* nor, indeed, 
did he write anything comparable in scope to at least two other 
volumes which appeared between the collapse of the Confederacy 
and his death in 1872.’ Yet in spite of these considerations it was 
Francis Lieber, not Orestes A. Brownson, not John Draper, not 
Elisha Mulford, who may be regarded as the most significant figure 
during the period, in articulating and promoting among intellec- 
tuals and public men a theory of nationalism in general and of 
American nationalism in particular. 

One explanation, no doubt, of the failure of students of Ameri- 
can nationalism and of Lieber” to assess his contributions in this 

8 Orestes A. Brownson, The American Republic; Its Constitution, Tendencies and 


Destiny (New York, 1866). 


®J. W. Draper, Thoughts on the Future Civil Policy of America (New York, 1865), 
and Elisha Mulford, The Nation: The Foundations of Civil Order and Political Life 
in the United States (New York, 1870). J. C. Hurd did not publish his masterly study, 
The Theory of Our National Existence as Shown by the Action of the Growth of the 
United States since 1861, until the year 1881. Had Lieber lived to read it, he would 
have been impressed by the way in which Hurd’s comprehensive conception of na- 
tionalism resembled his own. Of the writings on American nationalism which appeared 
between the victory of the North in 1865 and his death, Lieber expressed special in- 
terest in the work of Mulford, an Episcopalian clergyman who applied Hegel’s po- 
litical philosophy to the development of American civilization. (Lieber to Sumner, New 
York, Sept. 11, 1870, Apr. 14, 1871, in Huntington Collection.) 

1 T.S. Perry, The Life and Letters of Francis Lieber (Boston, 1882), should be sup- 
plemented by L. R. Harley, Francis Lieber: His Life and Political Philosophy (New 
York, 1899). See also C. S. Phinney, Francis Lieber’s Influence on American Thought 
and Some of His Unpublished Letters (Philadelphia, 1918), and L. M. Sears, “The 
Human Side of Francis Lieber? South Atlantic Quarterly, XXVII, 42-61. The best 
account of Lieber is that of Joseph Dorfman and Rexford Tugwell, “Francis Lieber: 
German Scholar in America; Columbia University Quarterly, Sept. and Dec., 1938, 
pp. 161-293. See also Vernon L. Parrington, The Romantic Revolution in America, 
1800-1860 (New York, 1927), pp. 93-98. 
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field lies in the fact that his writing on nationality and nationalism 
was scattered through three formal treatises which in the main were 
devoted to other themes in political science. Much also appeared in 
occasional essays, addresses, and reviews, and an even larger propor- 
tion of what Lieber said on nationalism must be gleaned from his 
extensive and largely unpublished correspondence in the Hunting- 
ton Library.” The purpose of this essay is to suggest an explanation 
of Lieber’s intense and lifelong interest in nationalism, to assemble 
and to interpret his ideas on that subject, and, finally, to assess, so 
far as possible, the importance of his contribution to the philosophy 
of nationalism. 


Francis Lieber’s interest in nationalism was born of his experi- 
ences as a child and a youth. When Napoleon’s troops entered Berlin 
on October 26, 1806, some of them, hearing vehement sobs, looked 
up at the window from which they came. So poignant was the grief 
of the six-year-old lad at the defeat of his country at Jena and at the 
humiliation which the military occupation symbolized, that his 
father had to remove him from the window by force.” 

Within a few years the youth’s patriotism and zeal for German 
freedom and unification were being strengthened by his gymnastic 
master, Friedrich Ludwig Jahn, the great promoter of national re- 
generation. Like other German boys, Lieber was fired with en- 
thusiasm for the liberation of his country from the French and for 
the unification of its distracted fragments. Though a mere stripling, 
he took part in the Battle of Waterloo, and was severely wounded. 
But the Congress of Vienna neither united Germany nor insured it 
freedom, and Lieber, with other liberal students, continued the 
struggle against the reactionary Metternich regime. Hounded out 
of the land by the Prussian police, Lieber was forced to abandon 
his efforts to help achieve the unification of Germany along liberal 


“4 The larger part of the research for this paper was done at the Huntington Library. 
I wish to express my indebtedness to the Library for its generosity in making possible 
this and other researches which I engaged in there, and to thank its staff for innumer- 
able kindnesses. 


* Francis Lieber to Hamilton Fish, Oct. 26, 1870, in Hamilton Fish MSS (Library 
of Congress). 
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lines.” When, after a long residence in America, he returned to his 
native land in 1849 to be of what aid he could in the liberal move- 
ment for national unity, he once more met with defeat. 

Lieber’s love for his homeland—his regret that Germany did not 
throughout the middle of the nineteenth century achieve national 
unification—was a basic factor in his life. “In early manhood;’ he 
remarked in 1854, “I once wrote to a friend that I considered it the 
highest blessing if a man could study the history of his country with 
pleasure and with pride, and live among institutions which lead 
him back to the earliest history of his country, as is the case with an 
Englishman. It is a fountain of manliness. And it is a crushing bur- 
den if the earnest study of the history of one’s own people can only 
fill the heart with grief: And, in the same year, he wrote to George 
Hillard, a Boston lawyer to whom he was much attached: ‘‘Can you 
not imagine how deeply a native German must feel again that bitter 
truth which envenoms his whole life, the sad historic fact that Ger- 
many has been cheated out of her noble birthright of being a great 
and manly nation... ?””” 

Again and again Lieber returned to this theme. And, moreover, 
ambitious as he was both academically and politically, he felt that 
his talents would have been more fully realized and honored had 
he been able to live in a nationally united and parliamentary Ger- 
many. As a disciple of the liberal nationalism of the early nineteenth 
century, Lieber hated to see unification effected by autocratic meth- 
ods. Yet he was so thoroughly convinced that national unity was the 
inevitable and desirable goal, that he persuaded himself, when Bis- 
marck at last achieved unification through “blood and iron;’ that 
the end justified the means. But his joy was quickly diminished: he 
had to justify the course of events to his American friends who dis- 
approved of “blood and iron” and who looked with concern on the 


18 To the frustration imposed on his spirit by the failure of the liberal movement to 
unify Germany after Napoleon’s downfall was the added disappointment of his ex- 
perience in Greece, to which he went in 1821 as a crusader for that country’s struggle 
for national freedom. 

4 Perry, Lieber, p. 274. 

* Ibid., p. 272. Lieber wrote similarly to friends in Germany. E.g., he thus expressed 
himself to Karl Joseph Anton Mittermaier: “What a glorious country it [Germany] 
might be, if the true standard were not wanting—if we had a national life” (Lieber to 
Mittermaier, Feb. 14, 1841, in Huntington Collection.) 
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annexation of the Rhineland provinces.” Thus it is plain that 
Lieber’s personal career, from cradle to grave, was constantly af- 
fected by the problems involved in struggles for national unity in 
his homeland. 

When Lieber migrated to the United States in 1827, he was dis- 
appointed to find that national unity had been achieved there only 
in name. Having been deeply stirred by the nationalistic movement 
in Germany and having been defeated in his efforts to help realize 
national unity, he was more sensitive than many immigrants, and 
than many native-born Americans, to the fact that the United States 
was torn by sectional strife. Although Lieber rejoiced in much that 
America offered and, as we shall see, helped to make articulate in 
the minds of native-born Americans a definite conception of Amer- 
ican nationalism, even the American experience was only a partial 
compensation for his disappointment in the failure of German na- 
tionalists. In the first place, Lieber never forgot and never was al- 
lowed to forget that he was not a native-born American. Marooned 
at South Carolina College, he made relentless and even desperate 
efforts to obtain an appointment at Harvard or Columbia.” To the 
objection of certain trustees at the latter institution that a foreigner 
should not be given a professorship, Lieber, writing to Samuel 
Ruggles, himself a trustee, remarked: “If a man throws himself at 
the foot of an altar of a foreign country; if he does not merely settle 
in foreign parts for gain, but makes that country his, he weds her, 
and as a man clings faster to his wife than even to father and mother, 
so he who does by choice what chance does for the native citizen. 
Having left his country, he is conscious that if he does not cleave to 
his wedded country, he floats in unsettled loneliness, and every gen- 
erous heart requires a country, a soil to grow firm in’” 

Notwithstanding Lieber’s staunch Americanism, Know-nothing- 
ism plagued him. And, even in the last years of his life, the old bug- 
bear would not down. When he hankered for an ambassadorship, 
his foreign birth was held against him. “I have a better right;’ he 

16““What Peace Germany Ought to Make,’ in New York Evening Post, Sept. 14, 1870; 
Lieber to James Garfield, Jan. 30, 1871, in Garfield MSS (Lib. of Cong.); Perry, p. 410. 

™ Dorfman and Tugwell, op. cit., pp. 267 ff. 

18 Lieber to Ruggles, Sept. 14, 1842, in Lieber MSS (Lib. of Cong.). 
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wrote protestingly to Sumner in 18609, “to say Civis Americanus sum 
than great Paul had to say to the Centurion Civis Romanus sum. Let 
me see—I am an older full citizen than the President, and perhaps 
came to this country a longer time ago than Grant came into it. If 
I am not an American, Hamilton, after whom Fish is called, never 
was one. Tell this to the President:’” 

But it was not alone Lieber’s continued sensitiveness about his 
foreign birth that made him regard his adopted country as an only 
partially satisfying compensation for his failure and that of his asso- 
ciates to unite Germany after Waterloo. The fact that from many 
points of view the United States had not achieved a genuine nation- 
alism was not only emotionally depressing but personally uncom- 
fortable. During his residence in South Carolina, from 1835, to 1856, 
he had too little sympathy with slavery and states’ rights to feel at 
home, to feel that this was his country. And the fact that he did not 
dare to jeopardize his academic position at South Carolina College 
by making his sentiments altogether clear resulted in the alienation 
of certain of his northern friends, especially Sumner. 

Even when he had identified himself thoroughly with the cause 
of the North, after he became a professor at Columbia in 1857, 
Lieber was not entirely free from a sense of insecurity which he asso- 
ciated with the absence of a fully matured nationalism. When, at the 
end of the Civil War, a committee of the trustees of Columbia tried 
to oust him, Lieber was convinced that it was because he had been “a 
plain uncompromising Union man who does not believe in double 
allegiance but who most studiously avoids all existing things within 
the walls. Am I forsooth to be sent away from Columbia Col. be- 
cause so ‘confoundedly national’?’™ Though other factors no doubt 
weighed more heavily in the minds of the trustees than Lieber’s 
accentuated nationalism, in his judgment it was that, and that alone, 
which lay at the root of the trouble. In short, the fact that the Amer- 
ica with which he had identified himself lacked national unity, and 
that this in truth was not only a cause of emotional frustration but 


1 Lieber to Sumner, Dec. 11, 1869, in Huntington Collection. Lieber wrote in much 
the same way to Hamilton Fish, Secretary of State. (Lieber to Fish, Mar. 18, 1869, in 
Fish MSS.) 

*® Copy of a letter from Lieber to President King, June g, 1865, in Lieber MSS (Lib. 
of Cong.). 
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a source of personal insecurity, explains much in Lieber. “Why was 
I saved at Waterloo?” he asked a friend, in 1856, when he despaired 
of the possibility of maintaining the national union.” 

In analyzing Lieber’s thought on nationalism it is worth noting, 
to begin with, that he subscribed in a general way to the so-called 
historical school. He repudiated, with other exponents of that posi- 
tion, the contract origin of society and the state, and explained 
institutions, including the national state, in terms of a long, gradual 
historical process. But, if he repudiated Rousseau, Jefferson, and 
other liberal exponents of the contract theory and of much else in 
the thought of the Enlightenment, he did not, on the other hand, 
see eye to eye with the more conservative exponents of the historical 
school. He rejected, for example, Hegel’s social philosophy and 
theory of nationalism. Julia Ward Howe heard Lieber, early in his 
American period, report unfavorably on the lectures he had at- 
tended in Hegel’s classroom at the University of Berlin.” In addition 
to referring, on another occasion, to Hegel’s arrogance and pre- 
sumption, to his disregard for facts, Lieber also explicitly rejected 
his belief in a “ ‘spirit of the people} per se, existing as a thing in 
itself...” He likewise thought Hegel’s “‘spirit of history;’ as an in- 
dependent, separate entity, was nonsense.” Nor did he approve of 
the Hegel-like way in which George Bancroft glorified the Ameri- 
can Revolution as the greatest culminating event in the historical 
struggle for freedom: the preceding English struggle in the seven- 
teenth century appeared, in fact, the high point in that monumental 
contest.” 

In Lieber’s own mind he was the first to advance certain ideas in 
regard to nationalism.” He had suggested in his Manual of Political 
Ethics,” and more thoroughly developed in his treatise On Civil 

™ Perry, p. 290. See also a letter written to Allibone in 1860, cited in Harley, Lieber, 

. 161. 
7 * The Critic, II, 351 (Dec. 30, 1882). 


% Lieber to Mittermaier, Sept. 13, 1834, in Huntington Collection; Lieber to Sumner, 
Dec. (after the 25th), 1864, ibid.; Perry, p. 412. 


% Lieber to Hillard, Jan. 21, 1842, in Huntington Collection. 
* Memorandum for Sumner, Sept. 1, 1867, in Huntington Collection. 


*® Manual of Political Ethics (Boston, 1838-39), I1, 500-501, 656. This work was used 
as a textbook at Harvard College. 
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Liberty and Self-Government,” the doctrine that in modern times 
there are several leading nations, in contrast with the ancient world, 
in which one leading state dominated all the others. By its very na- 
ture, then, he reasoned, modern civilization demands both nations 
and long-living nations; and, in consequence of this, modern nations 
possess a recuperative power entirely unknown to states in the an- 
cient world. Lieber also thought that he was the first to formulate 
the theory that “the national polity is the normal type of govern- 
ment of the present time” 

Sensitive as he was to the liberal German thought on nationalism, 
Lieber early distinguished between the nationalization of popula- 
tions and the centralization of governments. “Centralization;’ he 
wrote in 1839, “‘is the convergence of all the rays of power into one 
central point; nationalization is the diffusion of the same life-blood 
through a system of arteries, throughout a body politic, indeed, it is 
the growing of the body politic as such, morally, and thoroughly 
cemented, out of a mass, otherwise uncemented: This process, 
Lieber thought, resulted from an “‘instinctive social cohesion” which 
lay beneath and at the same time gave impulse to “the unconscious 
longing and revealing tendency of the people to form a nation, and 
to make the minor organization subservient to the great end of 
modern polity: In ancient civilization the city-state and the uni- 
versal monarchy sufficed as instruments for the necessary social co- 
hesion. But universal monarchy, realized by Rome and later by 
Charlemagne, led to the reactionary and pulverizing process known 
as feudalism, which in turn had been largely replaced by the modern 
national state—the normal, characteristic expression, and the neces- 
sary one, of modern civilization.” 


Although Lieber, in an interesting essay written in 1849,” indi- 

7 On Civil Liberty and Self-Government (Philadelphia, 1853). This was used as a 
textbook at Yale College. 

* Lieber to Sumner, Washington, D. C., Aug. 28, 1867, in Huntington Collection. 

»® Manual of Political Ethics, 11, 497. 

® Two Lectures on the Constitution of the United States, Concluding a Course on 


the Modern State Delivered in the Law School of Columbia College, during the Winter 
of 1860 and 1861 (New York, 1861), p. 14. 


*! Lieber to Sumner, Aug. 24, 1867, in Huntington Collection. 


“Anglican and Gallican Liberty,’ first published in a newspaper at Columbia, S. C., 
on June 7, 1849, appeared in translation in Zeitschrift fiir auslindische Gesetzgebung, 
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cated a general awareness of the existence of the cultural as well as 
political element in nationalism, he did not fully develop this con- 
cept until the Civil War period. In doing so he brought a fresh note 
into the American discussion of nationalism, which had largely but 
by no means exclusively been concerned with legal and constitu- 
tional problems.* A nation, he wrote to Sumner in 1867, when that 
statesman was engaged in preparing an address on the subject (an 
address in which he borrowed heavily from Lieber), means “a large 
number of homogeneous people (. . . generally from 20 to 30 or 40 
millions) with one prevailing language and literature, or permeat- 
ing political organism and common law, inhabiting a continuous 
territory, and distinctly marked out by these from all other similar 
groups and fellow members of the same Civilisation’ In that com- 
plete sense the term possessed, clearly, anthropological as well as 
political meaning. He went on to insist that it always conveyed a 
meaning of consciousness of union. This consciousness of union— 
as was true of Germany and Italy before their unification—might 
be ethnological and cultural, rather than political. It might, on the 
other hand, be political rather than ethnological: such was the case 
in the United States, as it would be in Canada and Australia, neither 
of which possessed distinct languages and cultures. 

Lieber’s treatment of race as one of the ethnological-cultural ele- 
ments in nationality was not without a certain haziness. If in con- 
trasting the Celt and Teuton he did not explicitly declare that the 





XXI Bd., 2 Hft. (1849), and was also included in The Miscellaneous Writings of Francis 
Lieber (Philadelphia, 1881), II, 371-88. 


% See, e.g.: George Perkins Marsh, The Goths in New England (Middlebury, Vt., 
1843); O. J. Falnes, “New England and the Norsemen; New England Quarterly, X 
(June, 1838), 211-42; Rufus Choate, “American Nationality; in The Works of Rufus 
Choate (Boston, 1862), II, 415 ff.; R. S. Storrs, The Puritan Scheme of National Growth 
(New York, 1858). 


* Sumner’s correspondence with Lieber throughout much of the year 1867 indicates 
that the Massachusetts Senator was making heavy demands on Lieber for an address, 
“Are We a Nation?”, delivered on Nov. 19, 1867, at the New York Men’s Republican 
Union, at Cooper Institute. Sumner made generous acknowledgments. (Works of 
Charles Sumner [Boston, 1870-73], XII, 191-249.) See also Sumner’s interesting anthol- 
ogy, designed to illustrate the growth of American self-consciousness, Prophetic Voices 
Concerning America (Boston, 1874). 


* Lieber to Sumner, Aug. 24, 1867, in Huntington Collection. Cf. Lieber’s “Frag- 


ments of Political Science on Nationalism and Internationalism,” in Miscellaneous 
Writings, II, 227. 
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differences between them were innate, he was led to reject the doc- 
trine of the original unity of races when he observed the striking 
dissimilarities between blacks and whites. “I believe in races as I 
believe in nations, families, and single brains, but I believe only in 
certain favorable elements which, under certain circumstances, can 
produce certain results; and no one can say what certain conditions 
of geographic and chronologic position, of intellectual succession, 
&c., &c. will produce:’ This was in 1850. He hastened to add that, 
since the “Caucasian race’ had produced great nations very late 
in time, such an achievement could not be laid at the door of innate 
mental superiority: in that case, the brain of the Caucasian would 
have produced great effects before the Hindu and Egyptian brain.” 

Yet Lieber, in thus eschewing a rigid, doctrinaire conception 
of racialism, never abandoned his conviction that the “Anglican 
race” possessed a peculiar gift that distinguished it from every other 
Teutonic people. Civil liberty made up its “very bones and marrow.’ 
The original ‘Teutonic spirit did indeed, he thought, have much 
of the spirit of “manly individual independence and ungrudged 
enjoyment of individual humanity,’ in contrast with the Celtic 
tendency to be swayed by masses.” But the Anglican branch of the 
“Teutonic race” had succeeded in establishing civil guarantees of 
these principles. The “Gallican race;’ on the contrary, seemed pe- 
culiarly lacking in this gift. 

But, when Napoleon III tried to popularize the idea that the 
French were a separate Latin race of superior ability, Lieber quickly 
rejected such a conception. The notion of a Latin race, he wrote, 
is a “professional error” clutched at by Napoleon as “‘a very service- 
able thing:’® Lieber had, during the Civil War, protested the south- 
ern claim that the people of the Confederacy constituted a race 
distinct from that of the North,” and as he pondered that claim, and 
the similar one of the French, he sensed at least some of the mis- 
chievous implications in racialism. “The word race;’ he wrote in 
1871, “has probably been abused in modern times more than any 

% Lieber to Hillard, Apr., 1850, in Perry, p. 245. 
* On Civil Liberty and Self-Government, p. 54. 


%* Perry, p. 397; see also New York Evening Post, Aug. 30, 1871. 


® No Party Now but All for Our Country (Loyal Publication Society, No. 16; New 
York, 1863), p. 5. 
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other.’ Great and eminent nations such as the Greek and English, 
he continued, were in fact made up of varied tribes and races, and 
the whole tendency since the rise of Christianity had been toward 
greater and greater assimilation. Race concepts, he warned, fre- 
quently indicated ignorance or evil purposes.” Lieber’s views on 
race seem, in short, to represent a middle stage between the cos- 
mopolitan view of the Enlightenment, which held that race differ- 
ences are relative to different physical and social environments, and 
the nineteenth-century view, which insisted on the inherent and 
abiding differences between races. 

To understand the quality of Lieber’s nationalism it is important 
to keep in mind both his class background and his class affiliations. 
Born into the middle class—his father was an iron dealer—Lieber 
was wholly sympathetic with it. He had little sympathy for the 
landed aristocrat and even less for the industrial worker. On the 
other hand, a “numerous, intelligent and respectable yeomanry” 
seemed to him an important element in the healthful state of a na- 
tion." Lieber also shared the middle-class view of the sanctity of 
private property; and, as we shall see, his opinions on this subject 
were closely related to his enthusiasm for nationalism. On his visit 
to Europe in 1844, Lieber experienced the chagrin felt by all middle- 
class Americans over the repudiation by certain states of debts to 
European creditors. “Wherever I go I meet with the insult of silence 
on my country; he wrote to Sumner. ‘“‘Unless people are intimate 
they abstain from talking of America, as we would avoid mention- 
ing a man’s mother in his presence when she has forfeited the esteem 
of the decent:”” But it is not necessary to dwell too much on Lieber’s 
sensitive awareness of the relation between national integrity in 
money matters and pride in one’s country, nor, even, on the offers 
he made to men of wealth to write, in return for proper remuner- 
ation, popular defenses of property rights.* 

For Lieber’s conception of property had a more profound signifi- 

“ New York Evening Post, Aug. 30, 1871. See also Revue de droit internationale, III 
(1871), 458-65. 

“1 Slavery, Plantation and the Yeomanry (New York, 1863). 


“ Lieber to Sumner, Paris, June 2, 1844, in Sumner MSS, Letters Received (Harvard 
University). 


“Lieber to Samuel Ruggles, Feb. 7, 1843, in Lieber MSS (Lib. of Cong.). 
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cance than any personal interest in its security might imply. One 
day—perhaps in 1828—while riding through Connecticut, there 
came to him a clear vision of property as “the necessary reflex of our 
individuality in the material world: This might have been shortly 
after Webster’s speech in Cincinnati (1828), in which that great 
orator declared that property was the creature of government. Such 
a position Lieber rejected on the ground that property, being “the 
necessary reflex of our individuality in the material world} must 
therefore have antedated government. In the course of preparing 
lectures in political science at South Carolina College, Lieber be- 
came more and more convinced of the supreme significance of 
property.“ The possession of private property was, in his eyes, in- 
dispensable if the individual was to be a true individual. Children, 
as he noted in a letter to Sumner, want to have a plot of ground, in 
their parents’ garden, that they may call their own. “It is the gen- 
eral anxiety of man to be an individual and to individualize every- 
thing around him. ... We must single out one country, from among 
all countries of the globe, to call ours. The sound, ‘My country; is 
so delicious,—‘my home; ‘my garden;—because we feel rescued from 
vague generality, stabilitated; we see our humanity reflected:’* 

Such thoughts, together with the threat to property which Lieber 
sensed in the financial and constitutional “vagaries” of Jacksonism 
and in the inroads which utopian socialism seemed to be making, 
led him in 1841 to write his Essays on Property and Labour.* In this 
book Lieber not only justified property on the ground that it ex- 
isted before the state and was necessary for the full realization of 
individuality. He went further and denied that the earth was ever 
at any time held in common. Thus government could not arrogate 
what it had not created; but it could, and must, protect property. 
Among the implications or variations of his theory was the assump- 
tion that, as civilization became more complex and as it expanded 
from the ancient city-state into medieval feudalism and ultimately 
into modern nations, the large unity of the nation-state became an 

“ Lieber to Sumner, June 13, Sept. 15, 1841, in Huntington Collection. 

“ Lieber to Sumner, Aug. 27, 1837, in Perry, p. 121. 

“This book was published by Harpers in their popular “Family Library” series 
and went through subsequent editions in 1854 and 1856. In several letters Lieber ex- 


pressed the hope that it might be put in the hands of leading industrialists and 
bankers. 
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inevitable prerequisite to the fullest realization of the protection 
and expansion of property—in short, of civilization itself. Lieber 
felt that a nation was virtually required in order to give “ample and 
unchecked use of the material means and characteristic features 
which God may have impressed on it:’” He wrote that “countries 
are the orchards and the broad acres where modern civilization 
gathers her grain and nutritious fruits.’ The need of nations for 
modern industry was clear if one remembered that ‘“‘national life 
consists in the gathered sheaves of the thousand activities of men, 
and that production and exchange are at all times among the ele- 
ments of these activities.“ 

To facilitate such exchange within a nation, Lieber emphasized 
the importance of keeping free all the internal channels of communi- 
cation.” If nature fell short in providing “a dignified geography, 
continuous and well-bound together,’ the means of communication 
which God had impressed on the nation’s physiography might well 
be improved by the hand of man. “The more roads and means of 
communication at hand adds the more it becomes one country. 
Canals which unite many rivers, or a network of railways, wedding 
the distant points to one another, are efficient means to bind to- 
gether a country as much so as one literature, one history—in some 
cases more so, in as much as material interests appeal quicker to 


9950 


more minds than intellectual interests: 


Such, in broad outline, was the pattern of Lieber’s philosophy of 
nationalism. But the picture is incomplete without some consider- 
ation of his attitude toward the relations between nations. Lieber’s 
nationalism, opposed as it was to “centralization” and “absolute 
power,’ was obviously closer to the liberalism of the late eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries than it was to the integral and 
chauvinistic nationalism of more recent times. Yet he was no pacifist. 
He repudiated the doctrine of Kant’s Toward Perpetual Peace, which 
he regarded as the weakest of the writings of the great philosopher 

“7 Lieber to Ruggles, Sept. 22, 1862, in Lieber MSS. 
“History and Political Science Necessary Studies in Free Countries; in Miscel- 
laneous Writings, I, 334, 344. See also Manual of Political Ethics, p. 189. 


On Civil Liberty and Self-Government, chap. 9. 
® Lieber to Ruggles, Sept. 22, 1862, in Lieber MSS. 
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of Koenigsberg;” and he similarly deplored the criticisms of war 
that were made by Sumner, Channing, and Longfellow.” “Blood is 
occasionally the rich dew of History,’ he wrote in 1844. “Christ pro- 
claimed peace but struggle and contest too:’* War was necessary, 
occasionally, not only to effect national unity, but also national re- 
generation. Many nations had, Lieber thought, been “morally res- 
cued by wars, which imparted new vigor to them: Though he did 
not approve of the Mexican War, yet he thought that, by advancing 
the sphere of Anglo-American civilization, it would be instrumental 
in achieving ‘‘the most momentous results in the history of civiliza- 
tion: The Crimean War also met with his approval, and quite 
naturally he welcomed the Civil War as a struggle for “nationality at 
a period when the people were not yet fully nationalized, in a politi- 
cal sense: And for the Franco-Prussian War, accomplishing as it 
did German unification, he had only praise. 
But if Lieber’s nationalism gave a well-recognized place to war as 

a normal part of a nation’s development and intercourse with other 
nations, his nationalism was nevertheless sufficiently tempered with 
a liberal humanitarianism to save it from chauvinism. In fact, Lieber 
consistently moved toward the doctrine that nations, being inter- 
dependent, must collaborate on certain common problems. It is true 
that, writing in 1838, he rejected the idea of a Congress of Nations, 
which the peace movement was advocating.” “Independent national 
development; he argued, “would be as seriously interfered with by 
such a proposed congress of nations as it was for a long time in the 
middle ages by the papal power:’* Moreover, in view of the fact that 
our republican “‘ambassadors” would play a very subordinate part 

5! Lieber to Hillard, May 19, 1839, in Huntington Collection. 

8 Ibid.; Perry, pp. 198, 297. 

58 Lieber to Sumner and Hillard, Mar. 16, 1844, in Huntington Collection. 

% Manual of Political Ethics, 11, 646; see also Legal and Political Hermeneutics; or, 
Principles of Interpretation and Construction in Law and Politics (Boston, 1839). 

55 Perry, p. 209. 

% Tbid., p. 271; Lieber to Sumner, Aug. 31, 1864, in Huntington Collection. 

* Merle Curti, The American Peace Crusade, 1815-1860 (Durham, N. C., 1929), pp. 
55-58, 91. 

58 Manual of Political Ethics, II, 652. Lieber’s anti-Catholicism increased markedly 
in his later years, largely because he felt that the church was checking the unification 
of Germany, but also because, in his eyes, the tenets of papal infallibility and ultra- 
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in any congress of nations, Americans should be the last, he urged, 
to advocate such a body.” 

Yet even with these reservations Lieber was something of an in- 
ternationalist. He applied to international relations his cardinal 
doctrine in political science: “No rights without their duties, no 
duties without their rights.’ The “patriotic snob” was in his eyes a 
contemptible figure; and he believed that nations should take over 
from one another institutions, such as common-school systems and 
penal codes, if their superiority was patent.” As early as 1848 he 
urged international adoption of the dollar of the United States as 
a monetary unit, of the longitude of England’s Greenwich, and of 
the thermometer of France. He was a pioneer in promoting in- 
ternational treaties for the regulation of copyrights, immigration, 
transatlantic cables, naturalization and expatriation, and contra- 
band. From advocating the settlement of certain types of inter- 
national disputes by a committee of the law faculty of a neutral 
country, he moved toward the idea of a congress of distinguished 
jurists for the settlement, and incorporation in an international 
code, of debatable questions of national equity.” In 1865, in a letter 
to Secretary of State Seward, Lieber proposed the settlement of the 
“Alabama” dispute by such an arbitral procedure.” 

By an almost dialectical process, it was in the very midst of the 
war for nationalism, as Lieber regarded the Civil War, that his in- 
terest in international neighborliness was accentuated. Called upon 
to formulate principles for a military code for the regulation of 
armies in the field,” Lieber was acutely aware of the importance of 
applying the principles of gentlemanly conduct even toward an 





montanism threatened nationalism. (Lieber to Fish, Apr. 28, 1872, Aug. 6, 1872, in 
Fish MSS; Lieber to Garfield, Mar. 6, 1869, Nov. 10, 1869, July 6, 1870, in Garfield MSS.) 

5° Manual of Political Ethics, II, 653. 

® Lieber to Sumner, Feb. 14, 1838, in Huntington Collection. 

* Perry, pp. 323, 362. 

* New York Daily Times, Sept. 22, 1865; Miscellaneous Writings, II, 322-29. In a letter 
of Feb. 10, 1868, to Garfield, Lieber remarked, in referring to his proposal for the 


arbitration of the “Alabama” affair, “I say, that it is one of those things which must 
be said by some one, at some time, for the first time’ (Garfield MSS.) 


* For Lieber’s part in this see Brainerd Dyer, “Francis Lieber and the American Civil 
War;’ Huntington Library Quarterly, Il, 449-65. 
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enemy.” The favorable reception given by foreign jurists to his 
Instructions for the Government of Armies of the United States in 
the Field still further turned Lieber’s mind toward promoting in- 
ternational decency and friendliness through the codification of in- 
ternational law by jurists acting in a private capacity. David Dudley 
Field (to whom he suggested this idea), together with European jur- 
ists with whom Lieber had corresponded, succeeded, shortly after his 
death, in inaugurating a movement for that purpose.” 

In 1867 Lieber wrote to his friend Mittermaier that “the great 
question of this era is the coexistence of many of the leading races 
or nations, united by the same international laws, religion, and 
civilization, and yet divided as nations.’ ‘““Among the ancients,’ he 
continued, “one state always ruled; but we, the Cis-Caucasian race, 
are becoming more and more united in one great confederation, 
binding together all nations:’” Lieber’s lifelong advocacy of free 
trade—another evidence of his lack of sympathy with anything re- 
sembling integral nationalism—became more militant in his later 
years, as, in fact, did his entire conception of the interdependence 
of nations. “Internationalism is part of a white man’s religion, for 
it is the application of the Gosple to the intercourse of nations,’ he 
wrote to Ruggles.” Indeed, to Lieber the “divine law of inter-de- 
pendence;’ applying as it did to nations as well as to individuals, 
was one of the “original principles or characteristics of humanity” 
which increased in intensity and spread in action as men advanced.” 


Within this general framework Lieber, in making specific appli- 
cations of his theory of nationalism, developed a philosophy of 
American nationalism, which took as its point of departure the 
assumption that the Americans belonged in an essential way to the 


% Lieber to Sumner, Sept. 11, 1867, in Huntington Collection. Lieber, in preparing 
a new edition of The Character of the Gentleman (Cincinnati and Charleston, 1847; 
Philadelphia, 1864), applied his doctrine of the gentleman to international relations. 
(P. 98.) 

*® Lieber to Sumner, Feb. 7, 1865, Dec. 16, 1866, in Huntington Collection; Merle 
Curti, Peace or War: The American Struggle, 1636-1936 (New York, 1936), chap. 3. 

® Perry, p. 373. 

* Lieber to Ruggles, Oct. 8, 1871, in Lieber MSS. 


* Fragments of Political Science on Nationalism and Inter-nationalism, p. 22. 
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“Anglican race.’ In his book, On Civil Liberty and Self-Government 
(1853), he wrote: “We belong to that race whose obvious task it is, 
among other proud and sacred tasks, to rear and spread civil liberty 
over vast regions in every part of the earth, on continent and isle. 
We belong to that tribe which alone has the word Self-Govern- 
ment.” But the American branch of the “Anglican race” was more 
blessed than the English themselves. For they belonged to a nation 
whose great lot it was “to be placed, with the full inheritance of 
freedom, on the freshest soil in the noblest site between Europe 
and Asia, a nation young, whose kindred countries, powerful in 
wealth, armies, intellect, are old” If the Americans were not made 
“for a government in which the sway of the law alone is acknowl- 
edged, then tell me what nation is or was so?’”’” Remote from the 
intricate diplomacy of Europe, from the wars toward which we 
could and should turn our backs, we were peculiarly free to develop 
our racial heritage without foreign interference. Only when Amer- 
ican sympathies for France in her war with Prussia in 1870 became 
marked did Lieber feel that artificial means might be necessary to 
insure isolation and neutrality in the interest of American nation- 
ality: he urged Secretary of State Fish to consider the wisdom, even 
the necessity, of prohibiting by legislation the sale of war materials 
to belligerents and the transport of soldiers and contraband on 
American ships.” 

Thanks to the isolation which Americans had enjoyed, and to 
other favorable circumstances, they had, in Lieber’s eyes, improved 
in notable respects on the British in the essential “race qualities” 
of individual freedom and local self-government. Church and state 
were strictly separate; the abstract rights of the citizen were more 
explicitly recognized in America; the absence of a feudal aristocracy 
had given a more democratic cast to the whole of American polity; 
and, most significant of all, perhaps, the Americans had succeeded 
in working out a method by which newly settled contiguous terri- 
tories were admitted to the established union on terms of absolute 


© On Civil Liberty and Self-Government, p. 21. ” Ibid. 

™ Letters to a Gentleman in Germany, Written after a Trip from Philadelphia to 
Niagara (Philadelphia. +834), p. 32. 

™ Lieber to Fish, Sept. 17, Sepc. 22, Oct. 8, Oct. 26, Nov. 17, and Dec. go, 1870; Fish 
to Lieber, Oct. 11, 1870—all in Fish MSS. See also Miscellaneous Writings, II, 310-22. 
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equality with the older states.” Lieber had only unstinted praise 
for “the bold idea of engrafting, for the first time in history, the 
representative principle upon a confederacy,—and thus creating a 
Union with a complete government, while self-government is left 
to the States,—and breathing from the beginning the spirit of self- 
expansion into the whole: The United States, in other words, 
represented in a striking way Lieber’s distinction between nationali- 
zation and centralization. 

Although Lieber liked to think that Americans were a branch of 
what he called the “Anglican race;’ he was, of course, aware of the 
presence of non-English stocks. His own foreign birth inclined him 
to a certain natural sympathy with newcomers; he frequently re- 
ferred, indeed, to the contributions which the foreign-born had 
made to the land of their adoption. But if on the one hand he thor- 
oughly disapproved of Know-nothingism,” on the other hand he had 
no sympathy with the continued isolation of foreign groups from the 
main currents of American life. He spoke out against schools in 
which German alone was taught,” and he reminded his correspond- 
ents that he himself had little association with German groups in 
the United States. He disapproved of the desire of Irishmen to re- 
main Irish at the same time that they became Americans.” “There 
is nothing more dangerous to a country than the dissension of its 
citizens on the score of national extraction: 

Whatever may have been Lieber’s theory regarding the essential 
similarity of races, he wanted the United States to be a white-man’s 
country. In 1869 he urged Sumner to support a measure restricting 
oriental immigration. Recalling Germany’s services, in the Middle 
Ages, in driving back the oriental hordes, he felt that the United 
States should take action, since ‘‘the white race is to rule over the 
Earth and we are under no obligation to ruin our people by a bastard 


mixture of Mongolian, Negro and White: And in view of the 
On Liberty and Self-Government, p. 257; The West, a Metrical Epistle (New York, 
1848), p. 10. 
™ Perry, p. 284. 
® Ibid., pp. 278-79; Samuel Tyler to Lieber, July 14, 1855, in Huntington Collection. 
% Letters to a Gentleman in Germany, pp. 59-63. 
™ Ibid., p. 204. 
% Manual of Political Ethics, 11, 450. ® Lieber to Fish, July 1, 1870, in Fish MSS. 
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enormous mass of immigrants from western Europe, many of whom 
were “communists,’ Lieber urged the prime importance of national 
regulation of immigration.” 

Lieber’s position on the role of the Negro in American national- 
ity underwent certain changes. Early in his American career he ex- 
pressed the hope that the noble white race might not “degenerate 
into a yellow mongrel breed, such as exists in Brazil and the Portu- 
guese islands along the coast of Africa:’* When he saw that coloniza- 
tion of the Negroes would not solve the problem, he advocated the 
creation of a free Negro peasantry as the best means to that end. 
During his residence in the South, he made it clear that he had no 
sympathy with abolitionists—he even owned slaves. But he did not 
defend the institution, and emancipation he welcomed with genuine 
enthusiasm. On the other hand, he had no high regard for the Negro. 
In opposing the annexation of Santo Domingo in Grant’s admin- 
istration, he observed that the nation already had enough Negroes.” 
Still, Lieber did not feel that the existence of the black-and-brown 
minority was an insurmountable obstacle to achieving a true Amer- 
ican nationality. In 1868 he had come to the belief that eventually 
the white race would absorb and sweep away all others in the United 
States. 

Although Lieber’s humanitarianism led him to regret the ruthless 
way in which the white exterminated or brutally pushed back the 
Indian into the less fertile places in the wilderness, he believed that 
such a fate was both inevitable and on the whole desirable. Nor did 
he relish the sentimentalizing of the Indian as a symbol of America. 
“Poor Indians; he remarked, “first we kill them with brandy, 
powder and syphilis, and then we put an Indian head on our coins 
and call men of war after them. The Indian does in no way symbol- 
ize America: 

® Lieber to Fish, Apr. 3, 1870, June 27, 1872, ibid. 

5 Letters to a Gentleman in Germany, p. 297. 

* Lieber to Garfield, Dec. 24, 1870, in Garfield MSS. 

8 Perry, p. 385. 

* Lieber to Sumner, Sept. 2, 1867, in Huntington Collection. Lieber urged Garfield 
to use his influence to have the Indian head deleted from the penny. (Lieber to Gar- 
field, Dec. 15, 1868, in Garfield MSS.) During Lieber’s early residence in America, how- 


ever, he looked with favor on the use of Indian place names. (Letters to a Gentleman 
in Germany, p. 245.) 
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In Lieber’s conception of American nationalism economic fac- 
tors bulked no less important than race. In his philosophy of prop- 
erty he found support for two doctrines which he regarded as 
cardinal in American nationalism. If it was to realize its essence, then 
authority must be limited; and in the protection of property rights 
he saw the best means of limiting that “democratic absolutism” 
which he thought was the only menace to American civil liberty. 
Not merely did he repudiate the utopian socialism of the Owenites 
and the disciples of Louis Blanc, or the even more repellent doc- 
trines of Karl Marx.” He went further. He apparently agreed with 
the Boston Brahmins in thinking that the complaints of the Amer- 
ican laboring class were dangerous to the peace and well-being of 
society,” and he was gravely concerned when Justice Lemuel Shaw, 
of the supreme court of the Old Bay State, recognized the right of 
labor to organize.” 

Years later Lieber complimented Sumner for refusing to support 
Ira Steward’s proposal for an eight-hour day, which had been intro- 
duced into Congress.* The struggle of labor was the more distasteful, 
not only because it endangered property rights, but also because it 
questioned the general economic well-being implicit in the very 
existence of the nation itself. ‘““Never before has a country existed 
in which industry, honesty, and frugality were so sure of success in 
acquiring a fair livelihood and an honourable standing in the com- 
munity as in our own.” 

Lieber’s theory of property had a second implication for Amer- 
ican nationalism—the reconciliation which he made between his 
veneration for property rights on the one hand and “Manifest 
Destiny” or expansionism on the other. With Chief Justice Marshall 
and others he believed that “the earth was given to mankind for use; 
and if it be left wholly unused, it fails to obtain its object: If a 


nation possessing land seemed unable to use it or to protect it, then 

® Lieber to Sumner, June 13, 1841, in Huntington Collection; Lieber to Fish, July, 
1871, in Fish MSS; Lieber to Ruggles, Aug. 20, 1872, in Lieber MSS. 

*® William Prescott to Lieber, June 29, 1842, in Huntington Collection. 

§ Lieber to Hillard, Aug. 24, 1842, ibid. 

Lieber to Sumner, June 25, 1868, ibid. 

® Essays on Property and Labour (New York, 1841), pp. 209-10. 

® Ibid., pp. 146-49. Lieber probably had California in mind. 
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“the essential characteristics of property are really lost, and dis- 
impropriation has taken place:" While disapproving of the Mexican 
War, and especially of the methods by which it was provoked, Lieber 
could, through this theory of efficient utilization of land, justify the 
absorption of the northern provinces of Mexico. And during the 
Oregon controversy he wrote to Bunsen that “no power on earth 
can stop the impulse of a westward emigration of Europeans and 
Europedes, as soon as they are in America: 

Yet Lieber’s devotion to the future development of property in 
backward areas was not unlimited: he opposed the projects for pur- 
chasing Cuba without reference to the desire of the Cubans;” he 
bitterly opposed the acquisition of Alaska. On getting wind of a sup- 
pressed pamphlet which the State Department had issued on the 
proposed purchase of Greenland and Iceland,” Lieber remarked that 
he wished he knew some remedy to make the United States ashamed 
of “island gourmandizing” and of confessing itself “too weak to 
stand neighbours.” 

In most respects Lieber’s ideas regarding the relation between 
economic factors and nationalism resembled those of Alexander 
Hamilton, his great hero and the man for whom he named one of 
his sons.” He could not, however, see eye to eye with Hamilton on 
the issue of protective tariffs. Lieber, in taking this position, like- 
wise differed from many, though not from all, Whigs with whom 
he was identified. In the post-Civil War years, when protectionism 
was dominant, he convinced himself that Hamilton, were he alive, 
would be a free trader.” And in vigorously opposing the tendency 
to identify protectionism and nationalism he wrote: “Whether a 
man be protectionist or free trader it has nothing to do with his be- 

“Tbid.,p.146. Perry, p. 197. 


*® Phinney, Lieber'’s Influence, p. 74. Lieber, aware that no international lawyer had 
touched on this subject, wished to oppose, as an American, the European practice of 
shuffling peoples about without their consent. 


™ Lieber to Sumner, Mar. 26, 1871, in Huntington Collection. 
® Tbid. For Lieber’s attitude toward the annexation of Canada see his letter to Fish, 
June 8, 1869, in Fish MSS. 


® For instances, see Lieber to Fish, Sept. 26, 1860, May 17, 1871, ibid. On Oct. 3, 
1870, Lieber wrote to Fish, “Niebuhr repeatedly said to me that he considered Hamil- 
ton far the greatest genius and profoundest statesman America had produced.’ 

* Lieber to Fish, Sept. 18, 1870, in Fish MSS. 
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ing a true republican and nationalist. Let that question be settled for 
itself, but let us not make protection (in my opinion a great folly) 
a test of patriotism and nationalism: 


We may now well turn to the task of evaluating Lieber’s services 
to American nationalism, considered as a historical process on the 
one hand, and as a social philosophy on the other. In many, perhaps 
most, of the measures which Lieber advocated for consolidating 
nationalism in America, he was not alone; but he was often a 
pioneer. 

In the early period of the Republic various suggestions had been 
made by cultural patriots for a national name symbolizing America’s 
unity and distinctive personality, but Lieber did more than any- 
one else to keep this sentiment alive. The very term, “the United 
States;’ he wrote to Gallatin, lacked the cohesiveness that a single 
name, lending itself to the adjective form, possessed.” He told his 
students that the names Italia, Deutschland, and La France had been 
important agents in the realization of national unity in those coun- 
tries. What a shame, he remarked to Calhoun, that we lacked a name 
binding up in one sheaf all our patriotic aspirations and devotions, 
as England did for the English, La France for the French, and Jtalia 
for the Italians. What a pity, he continued (in what must have been 
a very interesting conversation indeed), that no American can signal 
so magnificent an order as “England expects every man to do his 
duty:’ Poets had to use “Columbia” when they were unable to con- 
dense “the United States of America’; but “Columbia,’ alas, had 
been appropriated by another land! Calhoun replied that we had 
no name because we ought to have none; we were merely united 
states, and had no country.” Undiscouraged, Lieber used “Win- 
land” in an ode to a prospective canal across Panama. In addition to 


© Lieber to Sumner, Sept. 21, 1867, in Huntington Collection. See also Lieber’s Notes 
on Fallacies of American Protectionists (New York, 1870). This grew out of Lieber’s 
lecture notes, which in turn were published in three successive numbers of the New 
York Evening Post, and, in enlarged versions, by the Free-Trade Society in New York. 


® Lieber to Gallatin, Mar. 6, 1845, in Huntington Collection. 


7 Lieber to Sumner, Sept. 2, 1867, ibid. In speaking of the United States, Lieber, in 
accordance with custom, used the plural verb. See, e.g., Letters to a Gentleman in 
Germany, p. 169. 
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having a good Anglo-Saxon sound, he observed, the term had been 
used by our Norse discoverer.” Though, in his private correspond- 
ence, Lieber from time to time returned to the theme, he must him- 
self have realized that a national rechristening was out of the 
question. 

Like other cultural nationalists, Lieber also lamented the lack 
of a distinctively American literature. In Letters to a Gentleman in 
Germany (1834) he adopted the widely current explanations for this 
failure. Originality was more difficult for Americans than for peo- 
ples without a close counterpart, as we had in the English. Moreover, 
a nation, like an individual, could not at the same time attend to arts 
and. letters and to a thousand things more directly connected with 
the well-being of life. “The United States have, in some respects, 
to introduce, sow, plant, and raise what other nations gained slowly 
in the course of centuries: 

But Lieber agreed with cultural patriots in thinking that an 
international copyright would contribute to the development of a 
distinctively American literature. In trying to find a publisher for 
his first American book, he had experienced the difficulty that most 
Americans experienced unless they were well-known: it was much 
cheaper for publishers to reprint the writings of English authors, 
to whom, in the absence of an international copyright, they were 
not obliged to pay royalties. In his pamphlet, On International 
Copyright (1840), and in private correspondence with literary men, 
with publishers, and with political leaders, Lieber argued that au- 
thors who could do so would publish in England, with the result 
that our own literature would remain in its languishing state. “Some 
few highly distinguished minds will struggle now and then through 
these as through other difficulties; but an active, healthy, creative 
and diffused national literature does not depend upon a few liter- 
ary or scientific eminences alone, but upon a general state of mental 
activity, purity of taste, and mutual encouragement: In spite of 
the fact that Lieber met with discouragements in this crusade for in- 

1. The West [and other poems], pp. 22 ff.; Lieber to Sumner, Sept. 2, 1867, in Hunt- 
ington Collection. 
102 Letters to a Gentleman in Germany, p. 169. 


8 On International Copyright. In a Letter to the Hon. William C. Preston (New 
York, 1840), pp. 62-63. 
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ternational copyright legislation,“ he did not despair. During the 
post-Civil War revival of the movement for an international copy- 
right, he again lent his support.” 

In still other ways the German-American scholar tried to promote 
the literary independence of his adopted country. He urged pub- 
lishers to imitate Murray in London, and certain houses in Paris, 
by liberally rewarding American writers.” He did what he could 
to stimulate American writers to seize on great national events as 
proper themes for their endeavors. In 1847 he wrote to Samuel 
Ruggles: “It is sad, that the greatest events happen under our very 
noses without ever making an American poet sneeze out a potent 
poem. ... We make a war, an unjust war. No rhymster sings to in- 
flame the warrior, if he be for the war, or to help the cry against it, 
if he thinks the war unrighteous—and so a hundred subjects.” And 
in his correspondence with his friends in Boston he frequently re- 
gretted that “Our Willis’, Longfellows, Bryants—all, all flap their 
wings to the tunes that come from abroad: 

In the interest of national sentiment Lieber also advocated the 
erection of monuments symbolizing great events in the country’s 
past,” and the foundation of a national university. He did not, it 
is true, envision a university supported by federal funds; but he 
longed for an institution “national in its spirit, in its work and 
effect, in its liberal appointments and its comprehensive basis.’ What 
the University of Berlin did for the national spirit when Prussia was 
humbled by Napoleon, a national university might well do for 
America.” But Lieber’s words fell on deaf ears, and when, after the 

14 Many publishers opposed the project; Southern free traders would have none of 
it; and a certain type of cultural chauvinist feared that it would facilitate the cor- 


ruption of the American mind! (W. H. Prescott to Lieber, Feb. 10, 1840, and Lieber 
to Sumner, Jan., 1866, Mar. 3, 1866, and Mar. 8, 1866—all in Huntington Collection.) 


5 Lieber to J. B. Baldwin, May 31, 1868, in Duyckinck Collection (New York Public 
Library); Lieber to Fish, Apr. 25, 1871, in Fish MSS. 


10 Letters to a Gentleman in Germany, p. 168. 


7 Lieber to Ruggles, May 2, 1847, in Lieber MSS. In little more than a month 
from the time that Lieber wrote this letter, the first of The Biglow Papers appeared 
in the Boston Courier. 


#8 Lieber to Ruggles, May 2, 1847, in Lieber MSS; Lieber to Sumner, June 14, 1846, 
in Huntington Collection. 


1 Manual of Political Ethics, 11, 163. 
1 Miscellaneous Writings, I, 330-31. 
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Civil War, others promoted the idea, his enthusiasm had waned.™ 

The opponents of Know-nothingism received from Lieber such 
help as he could give. To the press he dispatched his attack on Know- 
nothingism as a movement destined, if successful, to thwart a true 
nationality, rather than to promote it.” He even smuggled into an 
article on Mormonism a little sermon on immigrant contributions 
to American life.” Yet after the Civil War, as we have seen, he fa- 
vored exclusion of Orientals and careful regulation of the admission 
of European immigrants. 

During the secessionist agitation in South Carolina, in 1850 and 
1851," Lieber outlined his position in a letter to the president of 
his college, W. C. Preston, and gave encouragement and at least 
some guidance to South Carolina Unionists. One of the pro-Union 
leaders, Benjamin F. Perry, wrote appreciatively of the “great many 
and most valuable articles” from Lieber’s pen.” Lieber also pre- 
pared an address which, in his absence from the state, was read at a 
Unionist meeting held at Greenville on July 4, 1851."° According 
to Lieber, this address was copied “the whole extent of our country” 
and often spoken of as having contributed to the settlement of 
threatening difficulties.“ Years later a South Carolinian wrote to 
him that he had quelled a rising and projected mobbing of Lieber 
and his family by students and others. 

Lieber’s arguments during the secession crisis may be briefly sum- 
marized. Peaceful separation, he insisted, was impossible, and any 


11 Lieber felt, apparently, that in 1872, when John W. Hoyt, of Madison, Wis., was 
promoting the idea of a national university, there was little need for it. (Lieber to 
Garfield, Apr. 9, 1872, in Garfield MSS.) Lieber did, however, favor renaming the 
Library of Congress, and’in his correspondence he referred to it as the National 
Library. (Lieber to Garfield, Mar. 16, 1869, Dec. 13, 1870, in Garfield MSS.) 

112 Lieber to Hillard, Mar. 9, 1855, in Huntington Collection; Samuel Tyler to Lieber, 
July 14, 1855, ibid.; Lieber to W. C. Bryant, May 4, 1855, in Bryant-Godkin Collection 
(New York Public Library). 

us Putnam’s Monthly, V, 229. 

™ For a discussion of this movement see N. W. Stephenson, “Southern Nationalism 
in South Carolina; American Historical Review, XXXVI, 314-35. 

"5 Benjamin F. Perry, Reminiscences of Public Men (Greenville, S. C., 1889), p. 145. 

"6 Miscellaneous Writings, II, 125 fl. For an account of the Greenville meeting see P. 
M. Hamer, The Secession Movement in South Carolina, 1847-1852 (Allentown, Pa., 
1918), pp. 105-6. 

"TMS sketch of Lieber’s life, by himself, in Duyckinck MSS. 

U8 Lieber to Garfield, Mar. 12, 1869, in Garfield MSS. 
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war between the states would be one of the bitterest ever recorded. 
The Union would break into at least three fragments, he feared; 
and the rapid progress that had thus far marked its career would 
come to an end.” Lieber also reminded South Carolinians that never 
before had there been a union of free states, cemented by a united 
representation of the single states and of the people at large, woven 
together in a true government such as they enjoyed. Secession from 
that sort of union, he insisted, was equivalent to revolution; and 
the occasion did not require that. “Situated, as we are, between 
Europe and Asia, on a fresh continent,’ he concluded, “I see the 
finger of God in it. I believe our destiny to be a high, a great, and 
a solemn one, before which the discussions now agitating us shrink 
into much smaller dimensions than they appear if we pay exclusive 
attention to them?” 

Once the test of nationalism entered the stage of acute civil con- 
flict, Lieber redoubled his energies to promote the cause so dear to 
him.™ He did not, of course, suppose that, in a war crisis, a scholar 
could make the same kind of contribution to nationalism as could 
be performed by men of action.” But he summoned the poetic 
muse, and wrote A Song of Our Country and Her Flag. And in draft- 
ing the admirable Instructions for the Government of the Armies 
of the United States in the Field he did much to elevate the prestige 
of the North among European jurists. In public lectures, in private 
correspondence, and, above all, in the ten leaflets which he wrote 
for the Loyal Publication Society,” he developed his philosophy 
of American nationalism, strengthened it with new historical docu- 
mentation, and brought it into the main stream of public thought 
and feeling. 

There is need here merely to show, briefly, how Lieber applied 
his general philosophy to the crisis. He tried to refute the southern 

" Perry, pp. 237-38.  ™ Miscellaneous Writings, II, 135. 

1 Dyer, op. cit., is the best treatment of Lieber’s role in that struggle. 


™ Lieber put great emphasis on the peacetime contributions of Robert Fulton to 
American nationalism. (Letters to a Gentleman in Germany, pp. 44-45. See also Argu- 
ments of Secessionists: A Letter to the Union Meeting Held in New York, Sept. 30, 1863 
[Loyal Publications Society, No. 35; New York, 1863], p. 6; and Lieber to Ruggles, Sept. 
22, 1863, in Lieber MSS.) 

See Frank Fridel, “The Loyal Publication Society: A Pro-Union Propaganda 
Agency; Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XXVI, 364, 369. 
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claim to a distinct nationality, by disproving the doctrine that the 
people below Mason and Dixon’s line formed a separate race and 
by insisting on the geographical unity of the country. By an appeal 
to history he demonstrated, to the satisfaction of many, that politi- 
cal, economic, geographical, and cultural factors had created a true 
nation, which the rise of an aggressive slavocracy jeopardized, but 
which it had not destroyed, and must not now destroy. 

Through delving into historical records of the colonial and revo- 
lutionary era, Lieber became convinced that from the very start the 
English-speaking colonists had “‘felt themselves what they soon came 
distinctly to express themselves to be, a people’ The nation was 
formed, he maintained, not by a formal compact of the people when 
they entered the Union of the Constitution,” but, rather, it was 
formed long before, in the hearts and minds of the people. The 
colonists had come to a well-marked but almost limitless land at 
a period when England had achieved nationality and national unity; 
they brought with them the same language, laws, political concepts, 
reminiscences, literature, religion, and domestic economy. In the 
Albany Congress the word “union” was spoken, and from the start 
of the differences with the mother country the expressions “United 
America,’ “one people,’ “united people,’ were commonly used. 
ashington and other leaders, Lieber insisted, spoke of “the people, 
ation, the country” in the same sense in which “United Italy” 
was at the very moment being used. In short, historical forces had 
created a nation. The whole tendency of modern history required 
the existence of nations. The South was no nation. Such was the doc- 
trine that Lieber did so much to publicize. 

Once the war was over, Lieber crystallized these arguments in his 
pamphlet, Nationalism.” While not unappreciated abroad, its chief 


1% Two Lectures on the Constitution of the United States, p. 17. Cf. Henry Reed’s 
significant Two Lectures on the History of the American Union (Philadelphia, 1856), 
passim. 


15 Webster and other legal nationalists tended to maintain this general position. 

18 No Party Now but All for Our Country; Arguments of Secessionists; Amendments 
of the Constitution Submitted to the Consideration of the American People (New York, 
1865). 


127 Miscellaneous Writings, II, 221 ff. The Italian publicist, Alexandra Stefani Garel- 
lio, referred to Nationalism as “the Golden Tract.’ See also J. C. Bluntschli’s “Intro- 
duction; in Miscellaneous Writings, Il, 7-14. 
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influence was in the United States. President Theodore Woolsey, 
of Yale, who revised Lieber’s On Civil Liberty and Self-Govern- 
ment (1875) and in many respects was a disciple of the German- 
American scholar, developed some of Lieber’s ideas regarding the 
relations between nations.” President Daniel Coit Gilman, of Johns 
Hopkins, also came under his spell.” Lieber’s writings attracted 
young John Burgess to New York in the hope of studying with him;” 
and, while this proved impossible because of pecuniary consider- 
ations, there is much in the nationalistic theory of Burgess that is 
close to Lieber’s thought.™ Public men as well as scholars were im- 
pressed by Nationalism. Horace Binney, a prominent Pennsylva- 
nian, regarded it, not as a ‘fragment,’ but as “the Philosophy of the 
History of Civilization”; and Judge M. Russell Thayer, of Phila- 
delphia, wrote that it contained “within a very small compass a 
greater amount of political philosophy and a more condensed state- 
ment of the general truths derived from historic experience than 
was perhaps ever before embraced within the same space: James 
A. Garfield considered Nationalism to be a “Missionary Tract” and 
gladly distributed it in Congress and elsewhere.™ It was likewise 
appreciated and used by Charles Sumner, while Hamilton Fish 
thought highly of it. 

Lieber did not, of course, father all the ideas in the pattern of 
nationalistic thought which he expressed and promoted. Nor did 
his exposition of nationalism meet with the approval of all who 
spoke as American nationalists. For his doctrine of Americanism 
was not that of the most democratic elements in the country. On 
the other hand, it was not altogether typical of that of the most 
conservative groups. It stood, so to speak, midway between the 
natural-rights philosophy on which much of the early American 

18 See Theodore Woolsey, Political Science; or, The State Theoretically and Prac- 
tically Considered (New York, 1877). 

1 1D. C. Gilman, “Francis Lieber;’ International Review, Apr., 1881, p. 342. 

1 J. W. Burgess, Reminiscences of an American Scholar (New York, 1934), p. 70. 

181 See, especially, idem, Political Science and Comparative Constitutional Law (Bos- 
ton, 1890-91), I, 1-47. 

18 Garfield to Lieber, Dec. 15, 1868, in Garfield MSS. 

#8 “Biographical Discourse; in Miscellaneous Writings, I, 33. 

4 Garfield to Lieber, Jan. 6, 1869, in Garfield MSS. 
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nationalistic thought was based, and the more integral, flag-waving 
“one hundred percentism” of a later day. It postulated, not merely 
a legal and constitutional, but also an organic, conception of na- 
tionalism. Unlike the great expositions of American nationalism 
which many of the outstanding nationalists made, it related na- 
tionalism to sociological and cultural forces. 

Moreover—and this is important—Lieber’s doctrine of national- 
ism, emphasizing as it did rights and duties alike, was, consciously 
or unconsciously, functional to the basic interests of the middle class. 
And the United States in fact, and still more in theory, was what the 
Old World called “middle class.’ It is because Lieber’s doctrines 
were so congenial to the northern middle class in its struggle against 
the planting aristocracy that the significance of his theories becomes 
the more marked. But it is equally noteworthy that Lieber’s doctrine 
of nationalism, hostile as it was to what he called the “democratic 
absolutism” emanating from attacks on property by “communists” 
and by labor, continued to be functional to middle-class interests 
after Appomattox. Such considerations explain, in the last analysis, 
Lieber’s importance in the history of nationalistic thought in 
America, and in the struggle for nationalism itself. 
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Notes and Documents 


Richard Tarlton and the Earthquake of 1580 


ULIET’S NURSE may or may not have been referring to the earth- 
J quake of April 6, 1580, when she spoke her much-discussed lines: 


"Tis since the earthquake now eleven years; 
And she was wean’d—I never shall forget it— 


but no event of its time appears to have called forth more prompt 
pamphleteering, and Englishmen who had experienced it seem 
never to have forgotten it. The immediacy of the journalistic re- 
sponse is, indeed, astonishing. On June 27, 1580, there was entered 
a work which was to be printed by Henry Denham as A Bright 
Burning Beacon, forewarning all wise Virgins to trim their lampes 
against the comming of the Bridegroome. Conteining A generall 
doctrine of sundrie signes and wonders, specially Earthquakes both 
particular and generall: A discourse of the end of this world: A 
commemoration of our late Earthquake, the 6..of April, about 6. 
of the clocke in the euening 1580. And a praier for the appeasing 
of Gods wrath and indignation. Newly translated and collected by 
Abraham Fleming. Fleming recorded ““The writers names, whose 
reportes of our late Easter Earthquake, &c. are printed and pub- 
lished:” Of these names there were nine, including his own, and 
among the names listed, as Chambers has noted,’ were those of 
Thomas Churchyard, the prolific poet, and Richard Tarlton, the 
writing clown of Shakespeare’s day. As a matter of fact, the works 
of these two interesting commentators were printed together in one 
small book, the unique copy of which is now in the Huntington Li- 
brary. The title-page reads as follows: 

A warning for the wise, / a feare to the fond, a bridle / to the lewde, and 
a glasse / to the good. / Written of the late Earthquake chanced / in 


London and other places, the .6. of April / 1580. for the glorie of God, 
and benefite of / men that warely can walke, / and wisely can iudge. / 


Francis Schackleton, Arthur Golding, Thomas Twine, Thomas Churchyard, Rich- 
ard Tarleton, Iohn Philippes, Robert Gittins, Iohn Grafton, Abraham Fleming. 
*E. K. Chambers, The Elizabethan Stage (Oxford, 1923), IV, 208. 
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Set forth in verse and prose, by Thomas / Churchyard Gentleman. / 
Seen and allowed. / Imprinted at London, by / Iohn Allde, and Nicholas 
Lyng: and / are to be solde at the weast dore / of Paules Church. Anno / 
1580. April .8.° 

It is, | presume, because the title-page does not mention the work 
of ‘Tarlton and because the book in its unique copy has remained 
unknown that the contribution of Tarlton has never been chroni- 
cled. The first section of the book ends on the verso of signature B4 
and contains four short pieces: the first three in prose; the last in 
verse, ending with “FINIS. quoth Churchyarde’’ Then come four 
short pieces, of which the first three are in prose, and the fourth in 
verse, ending with “FINIS. Richard Tarlton’ The colophon follows 
the work of ‘Tarlton: “Imprinted at London by Iohn Allde / and are 
to be solde at the West doore of / Paules Church by Nicolas / Ling’ 

Churchyard and Tarlton would thus seem to have written parallel 
sections of this small work. The first of Churchyard’s prose pieces 
is addressed ‘““Io the Right worshipfull his verie good friend, M. 
Alexander Nowel, Deane of Paules:’ The second is “Churchyardes 
admonition to the Reader’ The third is “The reporte of the saide 
Earthquake, howe it beganne;’ and includes one of the few accounts 
that have come down to us of the effect of the earthquake in the 
theaters, the account being unknown to Chambers.‘ Churchyard 
says: 
A number being at the Theatre and the Curtaine at Hollywell, behold- 
ing the playes, were so shaken, especially those that stoode in the hyghest 
roomthes and standings, that they were not a little dismayed, consider- 
ing, that they coulde no waye shifte for themselues, vnlesse they woulde, 


by leaping, hazarde their liues or limmes, as some did in deede, leaping 
from the lowest standings. 


The fourth of Churchyard’s contributions was a moralizing set of 
verses, without a title, in which another brief reference to the theater 
is of interest: 
The Theatre, for (some great regarde) 
that open world shoulde note, 
Was shakte so sore, that sundrye there, 
a feareful frighting goett. 
® The book (No. 5259 in the Short-title Catalogue) was entered to H. Bynneman, 
Apr. 18. 
* See above, n. 2. 
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Churchyard’s habit of being first with the latest is well known, as 
is his habit of producing much stillborn literature. The world has 
shown a great willingness to let such work stay dead, but there per- 
sists an interest in Tarlton’s writing, much of which has been lost, 
and I have, therefore, thought it worth while to reprint below the 
section of this little book which is attested as his by the final signa- 
ture. It must be remembered that Tarlton had already shown his 
interest in moralizing upon the signs of doom, in a ballad edited by 
Collier and published by the Percy Society in 1840 and reprinted 
by Halliwell in his edition of Tarlton’s Jests published by the Shake- 
speare Society in 1844: 

A very lamentable and wofull discours of the fierce fluds whiche lately 


flowed in Bedfordshire, in Lincolnshire, and in many other places, with 
the great losses of sheep and other cattel, the 5. of October, 1570.° 


This ballad began with the summons: 


All faithful harts come waile, 
Come rent your garments gay, 
Els nothing can prevaile 
To turn Gods wrath away. 


It proceeded to recount the horrors of the flood and to apply the 


lesson: 
Let us therefore for shame 


Let vice no more be seene, 
And eke our selves to frame, 
To serve a-right our Queen. 


Likewise, Chambers calls attention to the fact that the Stationers’ 
Registers records in 1579 ““Tarltons devise upon this unlooked for 
great snowe;’ now lost.’ The title suggests the same interpretation of 
the marvels of nature as signs of the doom which only repentance 
and reformation can avert. But Tarlton’s most complete exposition 
of this theme is to be found in the fourfold treatment of it after the 
Easter earthquake in 1580, and it must be remembered that accord- 
ing to the title-page the work was published only two days after the 
event. The four separate pieces, as I have indicated, parallel those 
of Churchyard. The three prose pieces are entitled: “A true Reporte 


5 Pp. 126-31. ® Chambers, op. cit., II, 342-45. 
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vpon the great Earthquake,’ “A true Reporte of the Earth quake in 
London,’ and “A prayer’’ The poem which follows is without a title. 


Liry B. CAMPBELL 


A true Reporte vpon the great Earthquake.’ 


re forrain Reportes (right christian Reader) may not suffice to call 
in question our frailty, nor the hearing of Children monsterously 
borne prouoke vs to bridle our vntamed flesh, nor the warres and cruel 
bloodsheds of other Cuntries with their great pestilences, sorowes, and 
vnquiet state can make vs to be thankful for the Gospel which wee haue 
quietly maintaned by so gratious a Prince that the vniuersall world hath 
in admiration: yet must this present cause this fearful wunder, this gentle 
token and sweet correction mortifie our cankred conceits and break in 
peeces our hardned harts. 

Dul sighted is that man that seeth not through this perfect spectacle 
the heauy burden of his greeuous offences, when Heauen and Earth, Fish 
and Fowle, Beasts and Woormes quake for our sin. 

Now dooth the ancient Enemie seek after starting holes, and with 
vain encouragements would perswade men to esteeme these rare tokens 
as common trifles, therfore it behooues vs to put on the helmet of 
Saluation, the swoord of the Spirit, the Armour of life, & keep the Castle 
of a cleer Conscience to withstand the greeuous assaults of those three 
Rebels the world, the flesh and the deuil. 

If wee haue with Peeter the Apostle broken promise with our Maister, 
and denyed him: let vs also with Peeter the Apostle shed sorowful teares, 
and with hartie repentaunce win him to be our good Father again. 

If wee haue with cruel hands committed murder, or bondes of holy 
mariage: let vs with Dauid bewaile the death of Vrias, & lament the rape 
of Bethsabe, for hee is a gratious God, and hath no plesure to giue vnto 
his Enemy the olde serpent the creature that hee hath made and fash- 
ioned for him self to make vp his number of Saints. If thou hast been a 
persecuter with Saul: thy remedy is to become a Preacher with Paul, for 
hee hath no pleasure in the death of a Sinner, but rather that hee may 
liue and amend. 

If thou hast with Mary Magdalen broken the boundes of modestie, 
and folowed the vain whistle of wantonnes, forgetting from whence 
thou camst, where thou art, and whither thou must: throwe from thee 
the golden ball of pleasure which is secretly linde with poyson, & humbly 

7] have printed the black-letter text in roman and indicated variations by italics. 


I have also expanded contractions. I have disregarded printer’s variations in type, in 
the titles. 
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with Mary Magdalen anoint the feet of thy Sauiour with the teares of 
thy hart and wipe them with the heares of thy hed. 

Doo not with the vnwise man fall in argument with thy maker why 
thou art made of this fashion or framed of that mettel, for it is no reason 
the pot should say to the Potter why haste thou made mee of this fashion? 
If thou finde in thy self any imperfections by Nature: thy remedie is to 
make it perfect by Nurture. 

Set not thy glory vpon sumptuous and stately buildings, which are 
subiect to the winde that is due vnto thy God, which bothe winde and 
wethers doo obey, for so dooing, thy wilful pleasure wil in the end return 
thy woful disproffit. 

Striue not with Pharo to be a roring Lyon, but labour with the 
Apostles to be a meek Lamb. Consider what a familier name the Lord 
was content to take vpon him hauing the choise of all names in his owne 
hands. Had hee called him self Emperour, to that name had belonged 
great maiestie. Had hee called him self King, great is the feare of a 
Subiect toward that name. Had hee called him self Iustice to decide 
controuersies, there had belongd a woorshipful reuerence to that degree, 
but hee to showe the kindenes of a merciful God: took the name of our 
Father vpon him, and did not disdain to cal vs his Children. Then must 
wee by naturall reason think, which by bodily Fathers, when wee see 
our owne Children go astray, fall into the miseries of the world run after 
the flesh, and become carelesse of their Elders counsel, if it make our 
heds gray, our harts heauy, must it not needs offend our heauenly Father 
to see his sweet promises refused, his deuine excellencie so slightly 
credited, and his Ministers so slowly followed? That wounded man 
deserues to haue his sore rancle, his flesh rot, & his bones putrifie, that 
knowes a salue and wil not be his owne Surgion. 

Euen so since it hath pleased him to say Come unto me all you that 
are heuy loden and I wil ease you, if wee come not, our sloth is the cause 
of our sorrow, and wee found guiltie of our owne blood. 

If thou hast been prodigall or vainly spent thy life or liuing vpon sur- 
feting dishes that worldly pleasure had prouided for thee, or if thou 
hast doted vpon the painted beautie of Harlots whose secret winks and 
priuy smiles are like drawing Adamants. 

If thou hast been luld in the Cradle of delight and [s]ung a sleep with 
the Sirens, labor ernestly in the Viniard of thy minde and with the 
prodigall Sonne return to to thy Father, and say Father I haue sinned 
against heauen and against thee, I am no more woorthy to be called thy 
sonne. Then he according to his fatherly mercy wil cause the fatted Calf 
to be kild, put a ring on thy hand and a faire garment on thy back. That 
wee may be all so acepted after our time of prodigalitie & vain expence 
of life: let vs with harty repentaunce humble harts & lowe knees pray 
vnto the Lord to whome be all honor & glory. Amen. 
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A true Reporte of the Earth 
quake in London. 


= or three honest men that walked for their pleasure into Moor- 
feeld (sitting vpon a hil) were vpon a suddain tumbled down with 
such violence that when they recouered them selues: they were so amazed 
that for a good space they could not one speake to the other. 

({ Two honest Men more sitting on a Cannon vpon Tower hil were on a 
sudden throwen of and the Cannons rolled and hopt vp and down very 
straunge. 

The very waters and diches shooke and frothed wunderfully. 

There were diuers Chimneies in many places about the Citie the 
vpper part throwen down. The Beasts in the feeld rorde meruelously. 

In Christes Church with a stone that fel, there was one kild, and many 
hurt, in striuing to get foorth of the Church. 

(| They were so terrified in the Royall Exchaunge that many wept with 
feare, & with asmuch speed as they might many shut vp their windowes 
beeing very fearfully amazed. 

Through the whole Citie this suddain token was suddainly feard and 
I stand in dout wil as suddainly be forgotten. 

A number of other things which are so commonly knowen as I need 
not to write them. This wunder came so vnlookd for, that they forsooke 
their houses in feare & with such things as they had in their hands, run- 
ning into the streets gasing one vpon an other. This beeing considered 
to shew our thankfulnes for so merciful a token let vs desire the Lord 
our God to accept our humble prayer. 


A prayer 


O Heauenly father which of thy owne free wil and heauenly grace 
madest man like vnto thy self, and commaundst all creaturs to obey 
him after that our forefather Adam had transgressed, by whose fal we 
became Children of death, when thy maiestie was so mightily displeased 
that thou repentedst that thou madest man, yet vpon thy fatherly good 
wil remembring thy mercy: thou didst not disdaine to send thine owne 
Sonne to be born of the blessed Virgin Mary. 

And touching his manhood to take our fraile nature vpon him to 
liue heer in sorow, & anguish, to be despised of sinners, to be called be 
fore Rulers / to be buffetted, to be spet at, to be slaundred, & cruelly 
misused, to be betraied of his owne seruant Iudas, to be folowed as a 
Murderer, to be deliuered into the hands of sinners, to be crucified vpon 
the crosse, to be laughed at of his enimes, to sweat water and blood for 
our sakes, to dye among Theeues, and after to be buried & then to rise 
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again, to be come fellow heire with the in thy euerlasting kingdome. For 
remembraunce of these, and all thy other graces when thy swoord of 
wrath is lifted vp ready to confound vs which rebel in sin against thy 
glory, then remember thy deer sonnes death, cast a side thy pitieful eyes, 
beholde his greeuous wounds that bleed a fresh to pacifie thy anger, 
for get (O Lord) the offences of our youth, blot out of remembraunce 
the sinnes of our forfathers, & as it hath pleased thee to send so gentle a 
remembrance as this earthquake / when it was in thy hands to shake our 
bodyes to dust, and our soules to hel: so merciful Father giue vs thy 
spirit of grace to take thy warning so thankfully, & so mortifie all worldly 
desires in our harts, that we may lust for thy comming, and humbly pray 
thee to hasten thy kingdome, that wee may be pertakers of thy heuenly 
felicitie and felow sharers with thy Saints and martirs to glorify thy name. 
Graunt this for thy deere sonnes sake, to whome be all honor / praise & 
glory world without end. Amen. 


pee that desire to heare of Forrain newes, 
or tales new coynd by rumors rash report: 
Lay by such care good freends leaue of to muse, 
the tale I tell shall sound in better sort. 
No toy, no trifle, nor surmised iest: 
But worthy wel to lodge in euery brest. 


When Mountaines mooue as late they did in wales 
great signe it is that nature then is crost: 

When Monsterous Intants tels such doctors tales 
the token shews some fauour hath bin lost. 

With him that hath in charge the vse of all: 

‘To spill or saue, to raise or let vs fall. 


When blasing starres, and bloody cloudes doo show 
then time it is for men too serch a new: 

And mark the stock from whence these graffes doo grow 

the frute more straunge then any gardner knew 

the Aire is chockt with vapour of our sin: 

When such vnwoonted tokens call vs in. 


The very seas of late haue chaung’d their tides 
tis not so straunge as true the Sailers know: 
Few things or none in former state a bides, 
such swelling floods, such great and monstrous snow 
with other woonders to to straunge to tel: 
A charme for flesh when nature would rebell. 
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The braunch of pride beares such a gallant grace 
that plainnes now is thrust vnto the wall: 

And couetousnes hath conquerd such a place, 
that charitie must let his action fall. 

Such writs of error subtiltie brings in: 

That Conscience verdit is not worth a pin. 


The Childe desires his fathers death for welth 
bothe moste & least make Idoles of their golde: 
Forgetting death that creepeth in by stelth, 

to kil desire if baiard be too bolde. 
The siluer key now opens euery gate: 
Such is the blindenes of our present state. 


Ipocrisie dooth keep so great a coyle, 

that Saints & Martirs they are slain a new: 
And Vsury breeds such a bloody broyle, 

that Pouertie bids all his ioyes adieu. 
Blindnes hyes him fast to cut the cardes: 

too smother law with bribes & great rewardes 


Then Gluttony dooth challenge for his share 
his earthly ioy, which is his paunch too fill: 
And wicked lust that bids a figge for care, 
dooth think this wanton world wil tary still. 
With seuerall scoffes they doo not blush to say: 
Put of repentaunce til an other day. 


But if these tokens which be past and gon, 
haue took no roote at all within your harts: 
You needs must graunt this earthquake to be one, 
vnlesse you chalenge Heauen for desarts. 
Our health of soules must hang in great suspence 
When earth and Sea doo quake for our offence. 


But now you Stewards which are put in trust 
prepare against your Captain call account: 
See that your bookes, and reconings fall out iust 
I feare your paiment wil your welth surmount. 
Turst not in scuces nor a golden tale: 
The law is hard, the Iudge wil take no bale. 
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Let faith and trueth giue suerties of your life, 
first honour God, and then obey your Prince 

Vse vpright dealing bothe to man and wife: 

conquere eche cause that once may breed offence. 

So shall you liue deuoide of all complaints: 

With Psalmes of ioy to sing among the Saints. 


FINIS. Richard Tarlton. 


({ Imprinted at London by Iohn Allde 
and are to be solde at the West doore of 
Paules Church by Nicolas 
Ling. 








John Milton, Scrivener, the Temples of Stowe, 
and Sir John Lenthall 


7 ELDER John Milton, formerly a hazy figure about whom little 
was known, is slowly emerging as a person in his own right, in 
addition to shining in reflected glory as the father of his famous son. 
Musician, scrivener, broker, he was a man of standing in London. 
Especially since he has appeared as the subject of an excellent re- 
cent biography by Ernest Brennecke, it is fitting that any newly 
discovered facts about his life should be made public. 

Knowledge of his business affairs has accumulated gradually. A 
recent publication makes available a good many details of his work 
as scrivener, including lists of his land transactions and financial 
documents prepared and witnessed under the supervision of him 
or his servants.’ These transactions are spread over the years from 
1603 to 1640. 

Several other similar records have now appeared. In a recent sur- 
vey of manuscript material, in the Huntington Library, bearing on 
the ‘Temples of Stowe, Professor Edwin F. Gay noted the presence 
of these records. Three of the documents are printed below. The 
first is a bond for £150 from Edward Ewer of Bucknell in Oxford- 
shire to Sir Thomas Temple of Stowe in Buckinghamshire, his son 
Sir Peter ‘Temple, and Sir John Lenthall of Blechingdon in Oxford- 
shire. This bond is conditioned on their payment of {52 10s. to John 
Palmer, citizen and haberdasher of London, at Milton’s house in 
Bread Street, on the ensuing January 6. The bond is dated July 4, 
1623, is signed by Edward Ewer, and is witnessed by Henry Gibbs 
and Joseph Smith. By a second bond, Sir Peter Temple binds himself 
to his father, Sir Thomas Temple, and Sir John Lenthall for £600; 
the bond is conditioned on the payment by Lenthall and Sir Thomas 
Temple of a debt of £105 to Robert Hassard of London, gentleman, 
at Milton’s house on the ensuing January 6, and on their payment 
of a similar obligation of the same amount to George Shiers of West- 
minster. The only signature on this bond is that of Sir Peter Temple. 
The third document is a letter of Lenthall to an unnamed friend 

See J. Milton French, Milton in Chancery (New York, 1939), p. 13- 
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and “brother” (probably Sir Peter Temple), dated from Stoke on 
December 3, 1629. In it Lenthall answers a query about two bonds 
which Temple evidently thought that Lenthall owed—one at Mil- 
ton’s house and the other at Wilkinson’s. Lenthall protests that he 
owes no money at Milton’s, and that, if any money is owing, the debt 
is Ewer’s and not his. 

These three manuscripts add considerably to our knowledge of 
Milton’s business affairs and clientele. No dealings of his with 
Palmer, Hassard, or the Temples have, I believe, previously been 
noted; and his connection with Lenthall and Ewer has been so dis- 
tant as to seem negligible. Through legal entanglements with the 
Cope family, the younger Milton came into once-removed contact 
with George and Robert Shiers (or Sheirs), and with Edward and 
Francis Ewer; and Lenthall’s father (William) signed a document 
by which Milton took legal steps against his father-in-law, Richard 
Powell.’ The new records thus widen the known circle of important 
figures who can be proved to have visited Bread Street during the 
poet’s early life. 

The documents are here printed with the original spelling and 
capitalization retained, but with abbreviations expanded, and punc- 
tuation (except for apostrophes) altered to conform to modern prac- 


6es 9 


tice. The final abbreviation for ‘‘es’” or “‘is;? which looks somewhat 


“e ” 6é 9? 


like our letter “‘p;’ is printed as “es” or “is”; long “‘s” as short ‘‘s”; 
crossed ‘‘p” as ‘‘per’’; “ye” and “yt” (with superior “e” and “t”) as 
“the” and “that”; superior, crossed ‘li’ as “£”’; and “J” as “I’”’ (when- 
ever modern usage calls for the latter); and superior letters which 


do not represent abbreviations are lowered. 
J. MILTON FRENCH 


1. Bond from Edward Ewer to Sir Thomas Temple 
and Others, 1623 


Nouerint vniuersi per praesentes: me, Edwardum Ewer, de Bucknell 
in Comitatu Oxoniae, Armigerum, Teneri et firmiter obligari Thome 
Temple de Stowe in Comitatu Buckinghamiae, Militem et Baronettum, 
Petro Temple, Militi, filio et heredi apparenti Dicti Thome, et Johanni 
Lentall de Blechindon in Comitatu Berkeriae, Militi, in Centum et 


2 Tbid., index. 
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quinquaginta libris legalis monetae Anglie, Solvendis eisdem Thome, 
Petro, et Johanni, aut eorum vni, sive eorum certo Attornato, Executori, 
vel Administratoribus suis. Ad quamquidem solucionem bene et fideliter 
faciendam Obligo me, heredes, executores, et administratores meos 
firmiter per praesentes. Sigillo meo sigillatas. Datas Quarto die Julij, 
1623, Annoque Regis domini nostri Jacobi, Anglie &c., vicesimo primo, 
ac Scotie quinquagesimo sexto. 


The Condicion of this obligacion is such That, whereas the above named 
Sir Thomas Temple, Sir Peter Temple, and Sir John Lentall, at the re- 
quest and for the only debt of the above bound Edward Ewer, by one 
obligacion of the date above written stand bound vnto John Palmer, 
Citizen & Haberdasher of London, in One Hundred poundes, for the 
payment of fifty Twoe poundes and Ten shillinges At the nowe dwelling 
howse of John Milton, Scrivener, Scituat in Breadstreete, London, On 
the Sixt day of January next ensueing the date above written: If ther- 
fore the said Edward Ewer, his heires, executors, administrators, or 
assignes, or any of them, doe well & truly pay or cause to be paid to the 
said John Palmer, his executors, administrators, or assignes, the somme 
of fifty Twoe poundes and Ten shillinges of lawfull money of England 
On the day and at the place of payment thereof aforesaid in discharge 
of the recited obligacion, And doe at all times save and keepe harmeles 
the said Sir Thomas Temple, Sir Peter ‘Temple, & Sir John Lentall, theire 
heires, executors, & administrators, & euery of them, Of and from the 
said recited obligacion, That then this obligacion to be voyde; Or else 


to stand & abyde in full force and vertue. per me, Edwardum Ewer. 


Sealed and deliuered in the presence of 
Henry Gibbs 
Joseph Smith 


2. Bond from Sir Peter Temple to Sir Thomas Temple 
and Others, 1623 


Noverint vniuersi per praesentes: me, Petrum Temple, Militem, filium 
et Heredem apparentem Thome Temple de Stowe in Comitatu Buck- 
inghamiae, Militis et Baronetti, teneri et firmiter obligari praedicto 
Thome Temple et Johanni Lentall de Blechindon in Comitatu Oxoniae, 
Militi, in Sexcentis libris legalis monetae Anglie, Solvendis eisdem 
Thome Temple et Johanni Lentall, aut eorum alteri, siue eorum certo 
Attornato, executori, vel administratoribus suis. Ad quamquidem solu- 
cionem bene et fideliter faciendam Obligo me, heredes, executores, et 
administratores meos firmiter per praesentes. Sigillo meo sigillatas. Datas 
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quarto die Julij, 1623, Annoque Regis domini nostri Jacobi, Anglie &c., 
Vicesimo primo, et Scotie quinquagesimo Sexto. 


The condicion of this obligacion is such That, whereas the aboue named 
Sir Thomas Temple and Sir John Lentall, at the request and for thonely 
debte of the aboue bound Sir Peter ‘Temple, by Two obligacions of the 
date aboue written, standeth bound with the said Sir Peter Temple— 
That is to saie, by one of the same obligacions vnto Roberte Hassard 
of London, gentleman, in Two hundred poundes, Condicioned for the 
payment of One hundred and five poundes At the now dwelling house 
of John Milton, Scrivener, scituate in Breadstreete, London, On the 
Sixte daie of January next ensueing the date aboue written, and by 
thother of the same obligacions vnto George Sheires of the citie of West- 
minster, Esquier, in Two hundred poundes, Condicioned for the pay- 
ment of One hundred & ffive poundes At the place of payment thereof 
aforesaid On the said Sixte daie of January next: If therefore the said 
Sir Peter Temple, his heires, executors, administrators, or assignes or 
anie of them doe well and truly paie or cause to be paid to the said 
Roberte Hassard and George Sheires, theire executors, administrators, 
or assignes seuerally and respectiuely, the seuerall sommes aboue speci- 
fied, on the daie and at the place of payment thereof aforesaid according 
to the seuerall condicions of the seuerall recited obligacions in discharge 
of the same obligacions, And doe at all times saue and keepe the said 
Sir Thomas Temple and Sir John Lentall, theire heires, executors, & 
administrators and all theire landes, tenementes, goodes, and chatteles, 
and euery of them of and from the said seuerall obligacions and of and 
from all accions, suites, costes, losses, paimentes, and damages concern- 
ing the same or either of them, That then this obligacion to be voyde; 
or else to stand in full force and vertue. 


Sealed and deliuered in the presence of 
Peter Temple 


3. Letter from Sir John Lenthall to Sir Peter Temple (?), 


1629 

Noble Sir, 

I writte vnto you that yf there were any occation of my cominge vpp, 
I would vppon your letter come; but I imagined that, Sir Thomas 
Temple beinge in the countrye, you must needes sende doune, and then 
I might aswell dispatche heere or at Woluerton as at London; and mine 
oune occations were not such as that I neede to goe to London this 
tearme. I haue sealed the 3 bondes you write of, and will euer bee readye 
to doe you anye seruice that, or any other, waye which is in my power. 
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And, sir, concerninge the 2 bondes you write of, the one at Miltons, the 
other at Wilkinsons, I answere, that I owe none at Miltons, nor neuer 
had to doe with mr. Trotman but as a suretye with him for mr. Ewer, 
and therefore yf there bee any owinge there, that is mr. Ewers debte, 
and none of mine. And therefore I requeste your fauour to sende to mr. 
Ewer about that. As for mr. Wilkinsons 100 f, I made no reckoninge 
thereof, in regarde that there is in your handes 100 £ due to mee, which 
I euer accounted should discharge that debte, and so the interest thereof 
to bee payed in to him; I hauinge receaued none of you since this time 
twelvemonthe, which, sir, I hope will bee all one vnto you, and the safest 
waye in regarde that you stande bounde for the debte. Sir, I hope you 
will not bee displeased heerewithe, for I shall euer desier to giue you con- 
tentemente in all thinges, and euer to doe you seruice as 

Your trustye frende & louinge brother, 

John Lenthall 

Stoke, 3 Dec., 
1629. 
Sir, I had of you, about our Ladye daye last, 12 £, whereof my Ladye 
payed 8 f, and I owe you 4 f, and I writte also to requeste you to paye 
Hutchenson, v £-15s.; which, sir, I earnestlye requeste of you, and, god 
willinge, I will paye that you at Christmas. 

















Letters of Charles Davenant 


MONG THE correspondence copied into the letter books of James 
Brydges, afterward Duke of Chandos, which are now in the 
Huntington Library,’ are more than a score of letters from Charles 
Davenant. These are the more welcome because of the paucity of 
similar material already in print. Recently, his father, Sir William 
Davenant, the dramatist, has been the subject of two biographies.’ 
Though it is at least arguable that the son had as much influence 
upon the economic theory and even upon the trade policy of his day 
and generation as his father had upon the Restoration drama, he 
remains without an adequate biography. However, this brief pref- 
ace does not aim at supplying a more detailed life and a more gen- 
erous appreciation of Charles Davenant than are yet in print: its 
purpose is merely to introduce the appended letters. 

The first letter in the series reveals Davenant as a confidential 
adviser of James Brydges, and as dissuading him from seeking an 
office inferior to the one he already held. Apparently Davenant’s 
advice was taken, because a month later Brydges was appointed one 
of the Council to Prince George of Denmark, Queen Anne’s hus- 
band and Lord High Admiral of England. A year afterward he ob- 
tained a very lucrative position as Paymaster General of the Forces 
Abroad. Davenant’s second letter is addressed to Marlborough, has 
many adroitly worded compliments, and ends characteristically with 
a discreet plea for the advancement of Henry Davenant, the son who 
then held a minor diplomatic appointment. The writer sent to 
Brydges, then abroad, a copy of this letter, in order that he might 
sound out Marlborough and discover how the great general liked 
the letter and, especially, the hint that Henry Davenant should re- 
ceive promotion. The fourth is as characteristic in its way as the 
second. Davenant urged a correspondent at Lisbon to undertake the 
delicate mission of informing the Paymaster of the English Force 
in Portugal (Morrice) that the Paymaster General of the Forces 
Abroad (Brydges) was accustomed to receive presents from all for- 
eign princes subsidized by England; that the Portuguese court had 


* For a general account of this correspondence, see Huntington Library Bulletin, No. 
2, pp. 123, 125-26, 132-35. 
* By Alfred Harbage and Arthur H. Nethercot. 
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been negligent therein; that Morrice should with all prudence and 
secrecy try to induce the Portuguese ministers to atone for their pre- 
vious neglect and make their gifts retrospective; and that Morrice’s 
success would result in greater activity, on Brydges’ part, in solicit- 
ing for Morrice’s own “incidents:’ The next letter, to Morrice him- 
self, reveals the exceeding nicety of the times, because Davenant is 
careful to apologize for not writing direct to Morrice until he had 
heard from another source that Morrice would undertake the deli- 
cate commission. j 

On April 19, 1708, Davenant writes as a melancholy man lament- 
ing the failure of most of his friends to rally to his aid, now that his 
creditors had begun to press him. The high literary quality of the 
letter makes it one of the best of the series. The longest letter is 
addressed to Sophia, Electress of Hanover and, by the Act of Settle- 
ment (1701), the next in succession to the English throne. Perhaps 
the most interesting of Davenant’s remarks concern the union with 
Scotland, accomplished the previous year. Noteworthy are both the 
writer’s ignorance, doubtless shared by most Englishmen, of the 
Scottish constitution, and the foresight shown in describing the fu- 
ture benefits of the union, in spite of its immediate unpopularity. 
Apparently Davenant, although an official in the negotiations pre- 
ceding the union, did not know that the estates sat in Edinburgh as 
one house—not as two—and that the abolition of the Lords of the 
Articles, at the Revolution, had made the Scottish Parliament quite 
unmanageable. Hence the simple alternative for the English minis- 
ters of Queen Anne was union or conquest. Noteworthy, also, are 
Davenant’s remarks about party strife in England and the great 
extent to which faction had been quieted by Godolphin’s wise finan- 
cial policy and by Marlborough’s great victories. Here Davenant 
seems to write like a Whig, still hopeful that the Prime Minister 
would reward his services. Indeed, in letters to Marlborough and 
Godolphin, he begs that they will persuade the Queen to grant him 
£1,500 as a douceur. On August 30, 1709, however, he reported to 
Brydges that Godolphin had declined to help him, so he thought 
he would not “continue under a ministry where soe much sincere 
love and personnall affection to em for twenty years has been soe 
little regarded.’ 
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The precise nature of Davenant’s financial difficulties does not 
appear. John Macky, who devotes one of his characters to him, may 
supply the real explanation: “He was very poor at the Revolution, 
had no business to support him all the reign of King William, yet 
made a good figure. He is a very cloudy-looked man, fat, of middle 
stature, about 50 years old.’ To this passage Swift appended a note: 
“He was used ill by most ministries; he ruined his own estate, which 
put him under a necessity to comply with the times.” 

Davenant was first appointed a Commissioner of Excise, at a salary 
of £500, on July 17, 1678.‘ He was reappointed in February, 1679, 
and again in February, 1681, at the same salary. On May 7, 1683, 
however, a warrant for a new Commission of Excise, which included 
Davenant, provided a salary of £1,000 a year for him. Early in the 
reign of James II Davenant was one of the new Commissioners of 
Excise, once more at a salary of £1,000." He was not reappointed 
after the Revolution—why, is not apparent. The explanation may 
be that he was under suspicion, like others of James’s officials, among 
them the famous Samuel Pepys. What his sources of income were 
during William III’s reign is unknown. Probably he made some- 
thing from his writing, and he may have been in the pay of the old 
East India Company for a time, inasmuch as there is a report that 
the company was sending him to take charge of their affairs in the 
Indies.’ He certainly tried his hand at politics. He had been M.P. 
for St. Ives in 1685, and was M.P. for Great Bedwin in the two Parlia- 
ments elected in July, 1698, and January, 1701. As such he appar- 
ently had some very dishonorable sources of revenue, for he had 
accepted from Louis XIV a diamond ring said to have been worth 
3,000 pistoles. The officer directed to inform the French agent of 
his expulsion from England found him dining, says Macaulay, with 
three of the most virulent Tory members of the House of Commons, 
two of whom were Davenant and his friend Hammond.’ 

* Prose Works of Jonathan Swift, ed. Temple Scott, X (1902), 282. 
‘Calendar of Treasury Books, 1676-1679, p. 1055. 

*Ibid., 1681-1685, p. 782. 

* Ibid., 1685-1689, p. 10. Cf. pp. 247, 1757. 

* Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1698, pp. 421, 423. 

* History of England, chap. xxv. 
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The pamphlets Davenant had written against William III and 
his Irish grants and against the Whigs, were rewarded by the Tory 
ministry at the beginning of Queen Anne’s reign. In February, 1703, 
he received £500 as secretary to the commissioner appointed to treat 
for a union between England and Scotland, and in June of the same 
year he was named, at a salary of £1,000, Inspector-General of Ex- 
ports and Imports, “in order to make a balance of trade between 
this kingdom and any other part of the world . . . being recom- 
mended as in every way qualified for same by his great abilities and 
particular skill and knowledge:” In the previous December his son 
Henry had been appointed to reside as her Majesty’s secretary at 
Frankfort, at a remuneration of 40s. a day.” 

There would seem, therefore, to have been no reason why, with 
ordinary prudence, Davenant should have got into such financial 
straits as his letters indicate. Perhaps, during the reign of William 
III, he had found himself obliged to practice the art later described 
by Thackeray as “how to live well on nothing a year;’ and had ac- 
cumulated debts from which he could never free himself. Also, he 
seems to have lived at a rate higher than was prudent for his station. 
At least it may be said for him that his begging letters are among 
the best of their kind in existence. 


Following the letters written by Charles Davenant are printed 
four written by Brydges to him, together with two that Brydges 
addressed to Henry Davenant. 

All of the letters here printed have been transcribed from copies 
made by the secretary or secretaries of James Brydges. The capitali- 
zation has been modernized throughout, contractions have been ex- 
panded, a certain amount of punctuation has been supplied, and 
other liberties, of an unimportant nature, have been taken. 

We gladly acknowledge the kindness of Mr. C. H. Collins Baker, 


who supplied some identifications. G D 
ODFREY DAVIES 
MARJORIE SCOFIELD 
® Calendar of Treasury Books, 1703, pp. 135-36, 292. 
# Tbid., p. 406. 
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To JAMES BrYDGEs 
Sir March 24th. 1703/4 

I have read your lettre to my Lord Treasurer™ to which I’ve these ob- 
jections. That it can by no means be reputable for you to succeed Whit- 
field,” that it cannot be decent for you to putt your self upon a lower 
foot, than Mr. Fox” or Mr. How,” that at court they who undervalue 
themselves, will soon be undervalued by others. 

That if my Lord Treasurer thinks it not for the service you should 
continue in your post,” he will provide a better not a worse for you it 
being not his practice to lay any one aside, which in effect he would do, 
if he removes you lower than you are. 

If you differ with me in opinion, it is not amis to add the last para- 
graph, but I hope you will rather lett the whole alone. 


To THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH 
My Lord August. 31th. 1706 


They who stand so little indebted to chance as your Grace does for the 
success of your armes and who ow so much of it to their own personal 
worth and the wisdom of their conduct are not to be congratulated with 
upon the conquests they make and victories they obtaine but should 
rather receive the thanks of their gratefull countrey which to pay is the 
duty of a whole kingdom—and may seem presumtion in a private man. 
I have therefore onely rejoysed with in my self and amonge my friends 
and have not ventured to felicitate your Grace upon the never fadeing 
lawrells you gather in the feild of Ramillies* and upon the provinces 
strong citties and garrisons you have in a few weeks reduced which would 
have been the worke of many years to other conquerors who may have 
gaind important battles. But none of em have made so noble use of 
their successes as your Grace has done. Either fearfull of the accidents 
of war or suspecting the strength of their own genius they commonly 
sate still after they had performd some one glorious action contented to 


"Sidney, Earl Godolphin. | Walter Whitfield, Paymaster of the Marine Forces. 

% Charles Fox, Paymaster of the Forces Abroad. Under date of Apr. 3, 1705, Nar- 
cissus Luttrell (Brief Historical Relation of State Affairs [1857], V, 536) records a rumor 
that Charles Fox, on his approaching marriage with Catherine Hyde, would resign his 
place of paymaster and be succeeded by James Brydges. This actually happened. 

¥ John Howe, Paymaster General of Guards and Garrisons. 

* Apparently the only office Brydges held, so far in Anne’s reign, was that of a 
Commissioner of Accounts, for which the salary was £500 a year. It is noteworthy that 
among his fellow commissioners were William Bromley and Henry St. John, both so 
well known later in the reign. 


* At the Battle of Ramillies (May 13/23, 1706) Marlborough decisively defeated the 
French army under Villeroi and Marsin. 


2 
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live upon the game they had already gotten: the best of em have not had 
the right skill of improving the advances fortune was pleased to make 
towards them: Charles Duke of Burbon tasted no imediate fruit from 
that total defeit Spaine gave France before Pavia.” The feild of Rocroy* 
gaind by the late Prince of Conde wherein the Spanish foot were so in- 
tirely broken as never since to be recovered had no other present conse- 
quences but the surrender of Maubeuge” Barlemont” aimerie” Binch 
and the taken Thionville® by seige. I enstance these two battles as beeing 
the greatest (each army considerd) that have been known for these last 
thousand years except that of Blenheim” which was plainly superior to 
em both. Tis true that of Pavia by slow degrees turnd the ballance of 
power on the side of Spaine for aboute 120 years as that of Rocroy placed 
it on the French side from 1643 downwards till a check was put to their 
immoderate growth by your Graces valour. But tis evident, and his- 
torians have since taken notis of it that the leaders of those great armies 
did not follow their blow as they might have done. This ommisson will 
not in times to come be chargd upon your Graces conduct. Your German 
victory was accompanied with the recovering all Bavaria to the con- 
federate intrest and was indeed the foundation of all that has been since 
done or that we can hope for and certain it is when future ages shall 
mention the trophies you have erected on the plains of Gudoign® twill 
not be sayd you did not follow fame as fast as she was willing to lead for 
as no day was ever got with more military knowledg in the general or 
greatest hazzard to his person so never any advantage was persud with 
more heroick ardor. Heretofore it would have been thought worth the 
risquing of a fight either to win or save any one of the many places you 
have taken: and what was the matter of contention and for above two 
centuries held in play France, the Dukes of Burgundy and King of 
Spaine you have in a manner decided this last campagne: which is as 
much owing to your virtue as to your courage, for your Grace is not of 
the elder Marshall Birons temper who had frequent oppertunities of 
ending att once the troubles of his countrey but sometimes stopped his 
hand alleaging the game be to soon over and he should then have no 

7 At the Battle of Pavia (Feb. 24, 1525) the emperor, Charles V, defeated and cap- 
tured the French king, Francis I. 


78 At the Battle of Rocroy (May 9, 1643) the Duke d’Enghien decisively defeated the 
Spanish army in the Netherlands. 

* In Nord, France. 

* Berlamont, in the same department. 

* Apparently a copyist’s error. 

* Binche, in Hainaut, Belgium. 

*% In northern Lorraine. 

* At the Battle of Blenheim (Aug. 2/13, 1704) Marlborough and Eugene decisively 
defeated the French under Tallard and Marsin. 

% Judoigne, not far from Ramillies. 
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more to doe.” You proceed not with the Queen your mistris in this man- 
ner. All your councils and actions make it manifest you desire and en- 
deavour to put this war to a speedy issue which shows you have more 
regard to the good of England than to the encrease of your own glories. 
My Lord, if remarks have been made upon the long infflueence the battle 
of Pavia and Rocroy had upon the affaires of Europe with much more 
reason we may foretell as many consequences from your victories at 
Blenheim and Ramillies which were compleater and more decisive with 
this happy difference for the peace of mankind that your arms have 
added no strength to those two over large monarchies, but have set up 
a third intrest, that of the confederates, to determin hereafter between 
em both. But what is of the highest importance nothing can more con- 
tribut to the quieting our domestick broils then your success a broad. 
All our fears jealousies and all the factions we have had among us for 
these hundred years have taken their rise from the exorbitant power of 
Spaine and then of France: the first have ruined themselves the last your 
valour has broken and reduced so low that if we can but be contented 
to suspend our animosities for a little while and not interrupt your 
future happiness and safety the Brittish Empire will be soon so firmly 
fixd as to be out of all dangers but what we may afterwards be brought 
into by our own follies. The subject I am upon is so copious that it has 
brought me to a greater length then is proper in a letter for which I beg 
a thousand pardons. I know your Graces goodness is such that doubtless 
my son” is in your thoughts. He had been near four yeares in the very 
lowest station. Length of time gives him now a kind of right to be ad- 
vanced a step higher which I beg leave to urge at present because I heare 
considerable changes are makeing among the foreign ministers, that Mr 
Stepney* leaves Vienna, that my Lord Raby” is coming from Birlin, that 
Mr How” goes from Hannover to that court, and lastly that a minister 
will be settled at Brussells. I cannot answer what truth there is in all this 
but if there be a motion in the waters I intreet your Grace would remem- 
ber the young gentleman whose small negotiation has hitherto been 
rather a burthen then an ease to me. But this I offer with the humblest 

* It is likely that Davenant had in mind the well-known anecdote about Biron’s re- 
tort to his son when the latter urged him to give him 800 horse to complete the rout 
of the Leaguers at the Battle of Ivry (1589): “What would you send us back to plant 


cabbages at Biron?” (The Letters and Documents of Armand de Gontaut, Baron de 
Biron, Marshal of France, collected by the late Sidney Hellman Ehrman [1936], I, xli.) 


* Henry Davenant kissed hands on Dec. 12, 1702, on his departure as her Majesty's 
secretary at Frankfort, with a salary of £2 a day. 


* George Stepney, English envoy at Vienna. 


* Thomas Wentworth, Lord Raby, envoy and then ambassador at Berlin, 1701, 
1703-11. 


® Brigadier General Emanuel Scrope Howe, envoy extraordinary, 1705-9. 


/ 
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deference to your Graces pleasure and provided you find him worthy of 
your continance and favour: for upon no other terms shall he be ever 
recommended to your Grace by 


To JAMEs BRYDGES 
Dear Sir September 6th 1706 


All your friends begin to grow very impatient for your return espe- 
cially Mrs. Bridges" whome I had the honour to call upon as I came 
from Windsor: she was then as well as your absence will lett her be: the 
young sparke® was jolly and full of health. You are the best judg how 
far your being abroad turnes to account either in your employment or 
in cultivating the Dukes friendship but you will have contracted a vast 
arreare of buisness unless you give your self som time before the sitting 
of the Parliament to work it of: besides one should never be long absent 
from a court so much given to alterations as ours is tho I beleve you have 
put your self upon as sure a foot foundation as a person can almost most 
wish to be for: as far as my intelligence reaches you have gaind the 
hearts of all the army of which you cannot faile to reape it being next 
to imposable and very unpopular to strike at him who is well spoken 
of all he deals with. I have inclosd sent you the copey of a letter I wrot 
lately to his Grace and if you se him a gaine before you return would 
be glad you would sound him how he relishes the contents of it espe- 
cially what relates to my son: My wife would needs have me give you 
the trouble to buy her a yard of lace as near the inclosed pattern as our 
friend Mr Tayler® can gett She wants just so much to make up a head 
I bought her when in Holland She must also have this remnant againe. 
She likewise desires a peace of cambrick made into handkercheifts and 
I half a dozen of East India handkercheifts. The town is quite barron 
of news. Old E. I. stock has hung for about 3 weeks at 105, 106 p. ct. I 
wish you all health happyness and a quick return 


To Mr. LEAVES 
Mr. Leaves™ May 22th. 1707. 
I received the snuff you sent me but tis not gone to Harry as you de- 
signed, God be thanked he has left it off just at the age I gave it over, 
he found it prejudicial to his health as it was to mine, I made a present 
of it to Mr. Scarburgh® who says he never tasted better. 


® Mary (Lake), whom Brydges married Feb. 27, 1696. * John, b. Jan. 15, 1703, d. 1727. 

* Joseph Taylor, of the War Office, or John Taylor, first clerk of the Treasury. 

* John Leaves, who was in Lisbon, in some capacity, in 1706, and who replied, July 
g (N.S.), that he had spoken to Morrice (Stowe MS 58, I, 240). 

* Possibly Charles Scarburgh, Esq., Clerk of the Green Cloth. (John Chamberlayne, 
Magnae Britanniae notitia [1710], p. 534.) 
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In return of the civilities which you have received from Mr. Morrice” 
which I take for granted have been in some measure upon my account, 
I think I shall doe him no small piece of service in giving him the fol- 
lowing hint which you may intimate to him from me, vizt. that all the 
princes who receive subsidyes from England, not one excepted have 
every year made a present to the paymaster general of the foreign troops, 
for the extra trouble he is at in solliciting their respective payments 
from the Treasury and Exchequer and for the quick remittance he makes 
to the princes concerned, the usual present to my Lord Ranelagh” and 
others if I am rightly informed has been about one [blank] whose agents 
took receipts in full, and accompted with them for the one [blank]. 
Knowing this to be done by others I enquired of one of Mr. Brydges’s 
officers here, whether the same respect is shown him from Portugal, and 
I find tis not. I think you would do well to talk with Morrice upon this 
mattre who no doubt will recommend himselfe to Mr. Brydge’s kind- 
ness and favour, by applying to and solliciting the ministers of Portugal 
to doe as others have done retrospecting if he can, for the times past. If 
he undertakes it he is so prudent that I need not take notice. Matters 
of this nature are to be transacted with all possible caution and privacy. 
I should advise, and what he does will have the better grace, if he takes 
no notice of this business to Mr. Brydges, till he has compleatly brought 
it about. Mr. Morrice will do himself a considerable service by com- 
passing this affair, for it will make Mr. Brydges the more earnest in 
solliciting for Mr. Morrice’s incidents, and what other claimes here he 
may have depending which how just soever miscarry often, if there is not 


a warm friend to back ’emm, and Mr. Brydges must needs take it kindly 
if Mr. Morrice does him this service on his owne head. We are all well at 
home, so I take it for granted is Mr. Brydges and his family, but he is 
now out of town at his retirement in Syon Hill.” 

I hope I need not recomend to you temperance and care of your 
health in the warm climate where you are. Pray give my hearty respects 
to Mr. Morrice. 


To Mr. Morrice 
Sir July 22th. 1707 
I had the favour of yours of 16th. instant, and think you have done 
very prudently, to reserve the affaire mentiond to you, for a time of more 
leisure, not doubting of good success in it from your discretion dexterity 
*® Thomas Morrice, probably the paymaster of her Majesty’s forces in Portugal. Ap- 
parently he died about the end of 1712. (Hist. MSS Comm., Portland MSS, V [1899], 
250.) 


* Ranelagh was Paymaster General during the reign of William III, resigning in 
1702, after his conviction for defalcation. 


* Isleworth, where Brydges lived in the summers from ca. 1705 to 1714, the Duke of 
Somerset being his landlord. 
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and interest, among the ministers who understand their own advantage 
very little if they don’t gladly embrace what has been proposed to you, 
and they will be the only court who has not shown this mark of their 
respects and acknowledged persons in my ffriends station, for the pains 
they must unavoidably take, in their service, and upon whose sollicitation 
so much depends dispatch, and a kind turn in what ever relates to their 
concerns. You reproach me perhaps justly, for not having writt first to 
you, upon this matter, but my ffriend not knowing of it I did not beleive 
it proper to break it myself directly to you, till I ffound you would en- 
gage in it, and having bred Mr. Leaves from a child, I knew I could 
depend upon his fidelity. But I receive this pleasure from your reproach, 
that I find the ffriendship which has been so long between us, continues 
on your side as well as mine. I firmly beleive the good conduct you will 
shew in this business, will make my ffriend regrett your not being em- 
ployed nearer home, and I may tell you without a compliment, that your 
behavior where you are, makes you not only esteemed by him but by the 
superior powers. For the present I have done no more than to tell him, 
that you give him your hearty respects not judging matters as yet ripe 
enough for his knowlege, and indeed I think it best he should know 
nothing of it, till all be compleated, such services coming with a better 
grace when a man is surprized with ’em. Pray tell Thomas Eton he is 
often remembered at the table of 


To JAMES BRYDGES 


Dear Sir April 19th. 1708 


You are going into Herefordshire, and with you will carry my chief 
hopes and comfort, for except from your self and Mr. Hammond® I have 
not received any act of friendship from my numerous acquaintance, tho 
among ’em there are few, whom I have not seen involved, and assisted 
in some trouble of theirs, acting upon this principle, that tis not only 
ill nature but want of judgment to forsake the unfortunate. The vulgar 
practice is indeed to flatter prosperity, and fly those upon whom fortune 
frownes. But what is the end of such? Their adversity comes in its turn 
to be avoided; whereas they who have done noble actions themselves 
may challenge the assistance of others in the time of their need, as debts 
due to their owne generosity. 

Nor can there be a righter course of attaining to, and preserving great- 
ness than a constant inclinacion to do good, of which we have two in- 
stances, the first Duke of Buckingham® (who could never be shaken) 


*° Anthony Hammond, deputy paymaster at Barcelona. 


“ George (Villiers), 1st Duke of Buckingham, the favorite of James I and Charles I, 
assassinated Aug. 23, 1628. 
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and the Duke of Leeds“ (whom it was difficult to overthrow) so strongly 
did they stand supported by those who had tasted of their favours. You 
will forgive this moralizing in a melancholy man, who has more leisure 
to write, than I am sure you can have to read. I wish my old acquaint- 
aince Sir C. Duncomb,* who has some solitary houres would look into 
books; for then he would find that Callias* the usurer was publickly 
accused by the people of Athens for suffering his friend Aristides, by 
whom he had been much obliged, to remaine unassisted out of his afflu- 
ence; nor had Callias any other way of coming off but to produce the 
philosopher to attest he had refused several offers of bounty the usurer 
had made him, twould be well if poverty was as honourable now as in 
that virtuous age; if it were I should at least have the spirit not to court 
my Callius. But we live in other times, and tho my advice and help pre- 
served him from ruin, I wish he do not slip into Wiltshire about his elec- 
tion,“ re infecta: tho he has given me fresh assurances to the contrary. 
As to the Duke of Buckingham I have not thought it advisable to speak 
to him till I know what Sir Charles resolvs to do; as to my Lord Treasurer 
he has promised me to refer my proposal to the officers of the Mint from 
whom I am informed it will meet with no opposition. And his Lordship 
speaks to me with such an aire, that I beleive he will not lett me sink. 
Besides he is in his nature compassionate, which I take to be the result 
of that wisdom he has gained from long experience. For who can for- 
bear being tender hearted that hath seen the works of fortune and con- 
siders how much he himself is within her power? But the effects of his 
Lordship’s goodness, are fruit that cannot presently be gathered. How- 
ever by his ayd and countenance I might be disengaged, either by what 
I have lately asked, or by some other benefit he is willing to confer on 
me, if I could weather the present storme, but I am afraid to be ship- 
wrecked in the harbor. For tho some of my creditors are content to give 
me time and forbearance, others pursue me with the utmost rage and 
violence. 

The term begins the 23d. instante and in a few days, to save harmless 

“ Sir Thomas Osborne, cr. Earl of Danby 1674, Marquis of Carmarthen 1689, and 
Duke of Leeds 1694; he died July 26, 1712. 

“See Huntington Library Quarterly, I, 461, n. 19. 


* Probably Davenant had in mind the passage in Plutarch’s Lives (ed. A. H. Clough 
[1905], II, 312) in which is related the story how Callias, when under prosecution, 
found that his case was much prejudiced because he, the wealthiest of the Athenians, 
had done nothing to relieve the poverty of his cousin, Aristides. He therefore called 
upon Aristides to testify that frequent offers of presents had been refused on the ground 
“that it became him better to be proud of his poverty than Callias of his wealth’ We 
are told that, after Aristides had deposed these facts in favor of Callias, “there was 
none who heard them, that went not away desirous rather to be poor like Aristides, 
than rich as Callias:’ 

“ Duncomb was elected one of the members for Dowton, Wilts, May 25, 1708. 
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the gentlemen who are my baile in the actions already commenced, jus- 
tice and honour will compell me to surrender my self to prison, from 
which gulfe I fear there will be no redempcion. There I shall languish 
neglected by all and forgotten by my Lord Treasurer upon whom tis 
more than probable my enemies may prevail to dispose of my employ- 
ment. My goods must be sold my family dispersed, and torn to peices. 
This dismal view I have and very near if my friends are not pleased to 
exert themselves to prevent such a ruine. I remember some lines in a 
play of Shakespears tis the Jew of Venice which I must needs incert. One 
friend speaks to another. 

In my school days, when I had lost one shaft 

I shott his fellow off the self same flight 

The self same way, with more advised regard, 

And by adventuring both I oft found both. 

I owe you much, and like a prodigal, 

That, which I owe, is lost: but if you please 

To shoot another arrow, that self way 

Which you did shoot the first, I doe not doubt 

As I will watch the aime, or to find both 

Or bring your other hazard back againe 

And thankfully rest debtor for the first.“ 


Tis not the calamity of me or mine afflicts so much as to think that loss 
of liberty cuts me from ressources, and puts it out of my power to show 
the honesty of my nature. Tis worse than death to me to reflect I must 
wrong many, and you to whom I am more obliged than all mankind; 
whereas if my industry is not quite intercepted, I may live to overcome 
these difficulties and to be just to all the world. I think of no expedient 
for my preservacion but what must be first derived from your generosity 
and goodness. What I humbly offer is that you would dispose some 
friend of yours to advance upon the subscription mony (amounting to 
800 1.) such a summ as you shall judge proper, the paying in whereof 
shall be my care to sollicit. If I had the whole or near it (with what I shall 
obtaine from others) it would so farr satisfye my creditors that I may be a 
free man, able to attend my office, and to follow my Lord Treasurer in 
order to get compleated the favours he is pleased to show me. 

I beg you would seriously consider this before you go to Hereford 
which will be suddenly, and rather afflict me with a denyall than with 
silence. I conjure you to reflect on what you loose if I am quite lost and 
which with me may be recovered. Consult the ties of friendship, com- 
passion, but chiefly the nobleness of your own mind. 

I have trespassed upon your patience, as I have too often done on your 
goodness, which I hope will be rewarded. May fortune recompence the 
true worth in you with all her benefits. May you meet with no rubbe in 


® Merchant of Venice, Act I, sc. i. Two lines omitted, and minor additional errors. 
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the course you are in to greatness. May you never feel any the grinding 
sorrows I have at the writing this letter, and may you and yours flourish 
when there shall be no memory of 


Copy oF LETTER TO THE PRINCESS SOPHIA 


Madam August 27th. 1708 


Writing to a person of so great a rank has to me always seemed pre- 
sumpcion, and tho the extream goodness of your Royall Highness has al- 
lowed of it, I have for some time forborne to give my self that honour as 
beleiving silence more respectfull. But tis impossible for me to containe 
the pleasure I received to hear of the Electoral Prince of Hanovers be- 
havior at the Battel of Audenarde,“ where all agree he gave most dis- 
tinguishing and noble proofs of the high courage descended to him from 
a long traine of warlike ancestors. And I must needs beg leave to felici- 
tate your Royal Highness upon a subject of such universall joy. Nothing 
can be more delightfull to the nations, he is born, in due season, to 
govern, than this view, that a martial people shall be ruled by a martial 
prince. For tho the many glorious victories obtained by the Queen’s 
arms will goe very far to secure the succession, as settled by the laws," 
yet our posterity may find the scepters of these kingdoms is not to be held 
by an unactive hand: and it much contributes to the quieting those fears 
some may entertaine of the future to see the crown is like to fall to a 
family able to justifye in the field what our Parliament have been doing 
these 20 years att the expence of so much blood and treasure: since in 
a divided country as ours is tis not improbable the results of councill 
must be maintained by more than common valour. But the contest will 
be unequall between one competitor“ who is said to have shuned the 
battel, and the other who was certainly engaged in the hottest part of 
action; and tis easy to prognosticate that the fair northern lady“ must 
rather be won by the young hero, who bravely courts her favours with 
his sword, than by him who will hazard nothing for her. 

But Madam permitt me to say the faithfull friends and humble ser- 
vants of your house find some allay to their present joys to see that the 


“At the Battle of Oudenarde (June 30/July 11, 1708) Marlborough defeated the 
French under Vendome and Burgundy. The Prince Electoral, later George II, king of 
England, greatly distinguished himself with the Hanoverian cavalry. 


“By the Act of Succession (1701) the throne of England was to pass, on Queen 
Anne’s death, to the Electress Sophia of Hanover (granddaughter of James I) and the 
heirs of her body. 


“The Pretender, James Francis Edward Stuart (son of James II), fought bravely 
with the French at Oudenarde. The aspersion Davenant casts on the titular James III 
is unwarranted. 


“ Presumably Great Britain. 


Z 
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matchless vertues of the Elector your illustrious son,” should have to con- 
tend with in this juncture, the dilatory and wrong measures of the im- 
perial court,” which no doubt have retarded the progress of his glory and 
interrupted those designs his wisdome had formed for the good of Chris- 
tendome. If the estates of Germany had furnished their contingents and 
quotas of men and money, according to their respective stipulacions, the 
confederates had been as successfull in the Rhine as in Flanders. How- 
ever so large hopes are conceived from the Elector’s high courage, mili- 
tary skill and conduct, that we rest assumed he will soon overcome the 
difficulties created to him, by the bad constitution of the Empire. 

I shall humbly take this occasion to congratulate with your Royal 
Highness upon all the successes that have attended this long warr, 
wherein your owne and the interest of your princely children is so much 
concerned. They who lay to heart the liberties of Europe and the good 
of human kind cant but with pleasure contemplate what the enemies 
to both have suffered in the battles of Schelenberg,” Bleinheim, Turin," 
Ramelies and Oudenarde, which in a manner have exhausted France of 
all her youth fitt for service. For tho absolute dominion gives her every 
year long lists of squadrons and battallions and the appearance of mighty 
armies yet we see reall strength is wanting, whenever they pretend to face 
the allies, with equall numbers. Every engagement brings to them irrep- 
arable loss, and adds to the confederate troops, discipline and experi- 
ence, and what more imports, reliance on themselves and on their leaders. 
Tis evident we are now superiour in the contest, on their side for power, 
on ours for self-defense. This consideracion must certainly reduce their 
councills to be glad of peace, not such an one as they were wont to give, 
but such an one as at present they must be contented to receive. Perhaps 
they may think a tyranny will be longer able to find out monies than 
free countries, as England and Holland are; but in this likewise they 
will be mistaken, at least I may judge so as to our own kingdom where 
in six years we have levyed so many millions without being brought to 
greive the subjects with any new impositions, having hitherto subsisted 
by lengthning out our old funds, which good posture of our affaires we 
owe to the wonderfull applicacion and masterly skill of our Lord High 
Treasurer in restoring and establishing public credit, and putting it upon 
a better foot in England than ’tis in any other country nor are we yet 
like the rest of our neighbours att the bottom of all wayes and means 


% George Louis, Elector of Hanover and the future George I, king of England. 

5: Englishmen, especially Tories, constantly complained that the Emperor Leopold 
never furnished his proper contingents to the allied armies. 

52 Marlborough stormed the heights of the Schellenberg (June 21/July 2, 1704) on 
his way to attack the French at Blenheim. 

On Sept. 7, 1706, Prince Eugene and Victor Amadeus of Savoy totally defeated 
the French army besieging Turin, and freed northern Italy from the French yoke. 
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of raysing taxes, so that this fire of warr kindled by the French kings 
ambition, is not like to extinguish here of it self, for want of matter to 
maintaine it. 

Tis taken for granted the late union between the two kingdoms has 
afforded no small content to so penetrating and wise a princess, and no 
doubt your Royal Highness has had congratulacions on that subject, 
mine will be of the latest, but are sincere, as arising from a full convic- 
tion that nothing more strengthens your title, or will so much disconcert 
their measures, who may attempt hereafter to dispute it; but I must beg 
leave to look upon it as one of those wholesome remedies in the state 
from whence no immediate virtue can be expected. On the contrary for 
the present it may produce loathings, uneasiness, heavings in the stom- 
ach, and sett afloat several peccant humours that seemed before to lye 
quiet. However ’twill by degrees operate well, and in time mend the 
whole constitution of Great Britaine. The King™ your grandfather, when 
the succession called him hither, left the Scotts as it were to their govern- 
ing, and to divide among ’emmselves the revenues and employments of 
his ancient kingdom where they erected a kind of a corrupt aristocracy, 
which has lasted ever since. Tis true they had the name of a king, of a 
House of Lords and of a House of Commons, but as it generally happens 
in distant empire, the prevalent party of the great men did what they 
pleased at court, ruled the House of Peers, and had an intire influence 
over their own House of Commons.* This was indeed a fluctuating 
power. Sometimes one side had it sometimes the other, but neither side 
favoured the cause of liberty or consulted the welfare of the common 
people whom they held in miserable bondage. Whereunto may be added, 
that their country for these last hundred years has been one continued 
scene of mutuall accusations, supplantings and struggles for the ad- 
ministracion of affaires. 

The deep wisdom of your Royall Highness will easily perceive how 
needfull it was to put an end to so depraved a form of government. Their 
great men were impoverished by pursuits here in England, after the em- 
ployments of their owne country, and in the imitation of our luxuries, 
which they had not fortunes to support, but were forced to harrass and 
rack their vassals and tenants to be able in some degree to ape our fol- 
lies. Their pearage was not much inferiour in number to ours (excluding 
our ecclesiastical lords). Their estates (except of a few) small, consisting 
more in comand than revenue. They have had such frequent change 
of hands that most of ’em have had their turns in the ministry, and all 


* James VI of Scotland and James I of England. 


* During its entire existence the Scottish Parliament consisted of a single chamber. 
It was dominated by the Lords of the Articles, a committee of Parliament largely 
nominated by the King. 
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looked upon themselves as capable and worthy of it. They are, generally 
speaking, gallant in their persons, versed in the business of the world, 
and want not usefull eloquence. They are well lettered, cunning cour- 
tiers, assiduous, forward, and not easily repulsed, and it must be obvious, 
that an antient nobility so qualifyed, commanding we may say without 
reserve over their tenants and dependants, full of ambition and desirous 
of proportionable wealth to sustaine their greatness, were dangerous 
neighbours to a rich kingdom, especially when after the Queen’s death, 
they were at their liberty to choose what prince or what political institu- 
tion they pleasd. 

They were certainly the fittest instrument for those to work with who 
have been ever forming designs to disturb our peace, and doubtless the 
French thought ‘em combustible matter, ready prepared and soon kin- 
dled, whenever they should judge it proper or practicable to sett us in a 
flame at home.” 

But, Madam, I humbly conceive all this in time will be mended and 
altered by the union, which cutts up by the very root the original of such 
corruption, that has reigned so many years among ’emm in putting an 
end to their Parliaments where, instead of promoting the publick good, 
they trafficked the people’s rights and even their owne liberties, for 
higher titles, pensions and preferments, and where they kept their na- 
tive country, divided always into parties, valueing emmselves and build- 
ing an interest at court upon the power they had to influence and guide 
those factions of their owne making. While they remained a separate 
gouvernment they were courted by our ministers, who were seldom with- 
out apprehensions of disturbances, in the state that might arise from 
the power of the prevailing, or from the discontent and anger of the 
inferiour party. 

This not only rendered ’em considerable in England, but drew to ’em 
application from forreigne princes, who beleived their wants accom- 
panied with such boundless thoughts of their owne worth, might make 
‘em subservient to their purposes. Whereas now that great and principal 
struggle is over which side should sway and lead the legislative authority, 
and thereby recommend themselves to the favour of the prince. And if 
faction subsists any longer among ’emm, twill be but as it joyns and in- 
termixes with the parties of our kingdom, where we hope it cannot have 
effects so pernicious. However few can be so sanguine to imagine the 
disease which has been growing for these hundred years, is immediately 
to be cured. It must be the work of time, and the result of infinite care 


In Mar., 1708, a French fleet attempted to land in Scotland an army to restore the 
titular James VIII of Scotland (James III of England), who accompanied the expedi- 
tion, but the close pursuit of an English fleet, and bad weather, compelled the abandon- 
ment of the expedition. 
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and wisdom in the Queen and her ministers to reduce her Scotch no- 
bility to modest limits, and to make the common people there duly 
apprized what gainers they are, by the union of the nations. As yet a 
considerable part of their lords and chief commoners seem not to have 
a right sense of these blessings with which twill be attended. Power has 
so many charmes, that the great men and heads of clanns are loth to quitt 
it and the vulgar have not layd aside the vain notion of being an inde- 
pendent kingdom, tho a poor one: so that I should deal unsincerely 
with your Royall Highness if I should say there are not some discontents 
among emm. And, upon the bad humours still remaining and afloat, 
which the French hoped might produce mischief, was perhaps grounded 
their intended invasion; if it had any foundation at all. But even that 
attempt is a proof that much the major part of Scotland begins to be 
reconciled to their owne true advantages and happiness, for not a single 
man appeared in armes to assist or countenance what our enemies had 
projected; and no question is to be made, but that, by degrees, most of 
their nobles will think it as well their interest as duty to recommend 
themselves to their prince by services to the crowne rather than by being 
valuable and necessary by the hurt and difficulties they are able to bring 
upon the state. In time they will entertaine better thoughts of our laws, 
and peradventure of our religion. They will find their lands rise in value, 
by the means of forreign traffick, now opened to ‘em, to which their 
countrymen were utter strangers, and behind the rest of Europe at least 
a century. Their common people will soon taste the benefits of trade, 
comunicated to ’em, and the wealth from thence accruing, will beget in 
them thoughts of liberty and courage, not to suffer that bondage to their 
lords they now labour under, and to shake off those dependences to the 
lower rank so burthensome, and to the prince dangerous. “Iwould be 
endless to enumerate all the advantages to Great Brittaine in general 
which may be expected from the union, whereof the principal is that 
we all now acknowledge the same line of succession, and are gently fallen 
into what our posterity must otherwise have effected with their swords. 
And all thinking men which way soever their passion may lead ’em must 
in their hearts applaud the conduct, patience, and dexterity of those 
who have the administration of our affairs in compleating this great mat- 
ter and wonder, how they could unit so many clashing interests, how 
they could answer or evade all their extravagant pretensions in Scotland, 
who esteemed themselves usefull in this settlement and how they could 
create order out of so much confusion. 

I wish I could now felicitate your Royall Highness upon what un- 
doubtedly your discerning and noble mind has often desired to hear of, 
I mean, that an end were putt to the factions, wherewith England has 
been so long disturbed which has brought several cares upon the Queen 
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and rendered gouvernment difficult and anxious to her. It cannot be said 
our breaches are totally healed, but so far may be safely advanced, that 
unless some fatal and unexpected accident interposes, the administra. 
tion is become too strong for the open rage; or secret malice of either 
side; and that a mild reign which has no views but the publick good, a 
wise and irreprochable conduct at home in money matters (the chief 
object of the common people’s thoughts) and a series of wonderfull vic- 
tories, abroad, beyond our largest hopes, have almost silenced envy and 
at least taken all its angry stings from faction, which is only formidable 
when it has ill princes, weak or corrupt statesmen, unskilfull or unfor- 
tunate generals to deal with. Parties there are still, but reduced so low 
as to be compelled to apply for favour and protection to the ministry, 
which at other seasons hath been forced to court them. And it may be 
truly said, faction is become now more the subject of their prudence 
who gouvern, than of their fears. 

All things concurr to establish the greatness of your Royall Highness 
and of your illustrious family, and to fix the Protestant succession. 
France the principal enemy of it has been humbled by the loss of so 
many battles. The Queen and her ministers apparently make your in- 
terest the chief point in which all their actions and councils center; to 
secure your future right, Great Britaine most cheerfully arms the troops 
of her own and so many nations, and murmurs not at the taxes, that must 
be raysed to support a warr so extensive, albeit, they well know there is 
a certain degree of expence no gouvernment can exceed without ruine. 
And our people must have sunk under the length and weight of their 
burthens, had not heaven blessed us with frequent victories, of which 
your most noble offspring will reap the fruit. Adde to this that the 
parties in other matters of such discordant opinions, agree in what re- 
lates to the House of Hanover, both in their turns at different seasons 
having expressed their desires that your Royall Highness would honour 
this kingdom with your presence,” concerning which since it has been so 
much the subject of discourse, I may be thought careless to be quite silent. 

The kind and gracious remembrance you are pleased to have of my 
father Sir William D’Avenant, and the instances I and my son have had 
of your princely goodness certainly incline me in my owne particular to 
rejoyce that before I dye, I may once cast my self at the feet of your Royall 
Highness; but in a point so nice and important in its consequences | 
know not which way to direct my wishes. The seeds of sublime wisdom 

% This is a very disingenuous statement of the facts, which were that the High Church 
Tories, in Nov., 1705, urged in Parliament that Sophia of Hanover be invited to Eng- 
land because, owing to the Queen’s known aversion, such a proposal would embarrass 
the ministry. In the summer of 1708 there were rumors that Godolphin and Marl- 


borough on the one hand, and the Whigs on the other, intended to invite over the 
Hanoverian heir. 
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wherewith you were born, and which education and experience have so 
much enlarged, are sufficient guides in all your measures. And if there’s 
a lady in the world not a native among us, who can ina divided country, 
so comport her self, as to look neither side, tis the Princess Sophia. 

And may that Princess, so much the delight and admiration of all that 
see or hear of her, be blessed, with many more prosperous years. May 
success crowne all the Elector of Hanover’s undertakings. May the Prince 
your grandson make continuall improvements in the school of warr; 
where already he shines with such promises of future lustre, and where 
he has before his eyes too such great and famous masters in that art. 

But ’tis more than time to conclude; and in the most submissive man- 
ner to intreat forgiveness for this long letter which contains the over- 
flowings of a heart full of zeal for whatever may relate to the interest or 
glory of your Royall Highness. 


London. August. 27th. 1708 


To JAMES BRYDGES 


Deare Sir Saturday October 19th. 1708 


A poule att pickett held soe long last night att Mr. Scarboroughs that 
it was to late to kiss your hands as to Mr. Zolliecoffrie,* you know the 
designation you had made of his service was not at any motion of mine, 
and to any other but your selfe I should att first have made some excuse 
for not parting with him, being sattisfied he is a real jewell soe that the 
notice you are pleased to give me of haveing pitched upon another is not 
unwelcome to me, tho I thought my selfe bound in gratitude for his past 
services to my son to wish him planted in a better soyle than mine is like 
to prove. I have acquainted him with this matter, and he desnoles him- 
selfe to returne to Francfort as soone as the buisness he came about is 
compleated. If among your numerous friends and relations you can pro- 
cure him a benefice your kindness will be conferred upon a very worthy 
object who may hereafter be usefull to you when your son is growne up 
to want a governour, and fitt for travell. If a benefice falls hee can upon 
a short notice come to England to take institution and graduation and 
haveing settled a curate here, returne to my son but in the meane while, 
for the gentlemans reputation I think you may reasonably write to my 
son intimating you had once designed to employ him but understanding 
he could not att Francfort easely provide himselfe of one to supply Mr. 
Zolliecoffre’s roome you had declined doeing it and that you will have 
him in your thoughts for some benefice when it is within the compass of 
your power. As to the seales they are not well enough taken off for me to 
make any judgment of them. 


* Bartholomew Zollicoffre was, or became, Brydges’ secretary. 
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To THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH 

My Lord [1709] 

If I were not well acquainted with your particular inclinations to doe 
good offices and help the unfortunate, and if I did not think it the in- 
terest of great men thus to employ there power and creditt my naturall 
backwardness would prevent me troubling your Grace in my affaires but 
knowing that acts of generosity compassion and good nature contribute 
as much to the fame and character of a great mind and of an heroick 
temper, as the effects of conduct and valour in the feild I shall venture 
to lay before your Grace that ever since you last left England under a 
desolate and obscure retreat, which tho it has not quite broken my 
courrage, has very much impaired my health. Sometime agoe my friend 
Mr. Brydges was soe well natured as by letter to propose to, and entreate 
my Lord Treasurer that his Lordshipp will move the Queen to give 
£1500. My Lords answer was that he had a through disposition to assist 
me but that the season was not then proper to speake to the Queene 
about it. But in this prosperity of her Majesties affaires (the result of your 
victories abroad, and his Lordships wisdome att home) I hope the hour 
may be judged favourable. I therefore humbly apply your Grace that you 
will please to renew in my Lord Treasurers thoughts the intentions of his 
goodness, and that you would joyntly move the Queene in this matter. 
His general care in the publick revenue has given her Majestie roome 
to performe such acts of royall bounty, and I hope your Grace’s noble 
mind will be unwilling to see an old sincere faithfull servant of yours 
perish under a sad confinement, att a time when your victorious arms 
have newly restored the liberties of Europe. The life which your gen- 
erosity will preserve shall be ever devoted to your service and I shall 
esteeme it a supreeme happiness, when a good peace is concluded, and 
I am freed from domestick cares, if I may be allowed to spend the re- 
mainder of my days in transmitting to posterity the glories of your Grace, 
and in giveing an account of the many great actions you have performed 
in soe short a tract of time. I should be glad to leave behind me such a 
monument of my gratitude. I will crowne all my labours if I can compile 
a history that may not be injurous to the fame of the hero I shall de- 
scribe, whose martial exploits have been such as must needs animate the 
pen and all the faculties of 


To JAMES BRYDGES 
Dear Sir April the 23d 1709 
My Lord Marlborough being returned I must beg you will take some 


opportunity to move his Grace and my Lord Treasurer in my affaires. 
I am confident the earnest concerne you shall show for your friend will 
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rather recommend you farther to there good opinion then wast your in- 
terest. As to finding out something to beg which may answer my occa- 
sions, twill be very difficult and requires more time then my circum- 
stances admitt of soe that I can expect no preservation unless you are 
pleased to press my Lord Treasurer in what you have already mentioned 
to him by letter, I meane moveing the Queene to give me £1500 a bounty 
that is not without severall presidents and that perhaps will not be dis- 
honerable to there ministry and which the present affluence of money 
just at the end of a giving Parliament may allow of, and which will set 
me soe att ease as that my industry will soone work me out of all my 
troubles and put me in a condition to doe justice to every one. 

Twill be impossible for me to hold out the seige much longer. ‘Iwo 
terms are comeing upon the back of one another. I shall be run up to 
excessive charges at law that will much swell my debt and haveing given 
baile to severall actions to endemnifye my baile I must surrender up 
my selfe, which will break all my measures and cast me downe from all 
my hopes. Nor in such a case can I be able to goe to Holland from which 
expedition upon severall accounts I have a faire prospect. Besides the 
small liberty I had is much abridged for I am closely watched and this 
restraint exceedingly impaires my health, which liberty, and being dis- 
burthened of cares, would soone restore. Nor is Whitehall it selfe a safe 
garrison when the enemy is vigilent and dareing. I need not observe to 
you how fatall any longer absence from the Custom-house may prove to 
me. I intreate you to weigh all this in your generous and good natured 
mind, what increase of misery must come upon me and how I must in- 
eviteably sink, unless these two greate men are urged to what they ought 
to doe of there owne accord for one who has soe long served em and 
with soe much fidelity and zeale. I am ashamed thus to trouble you with 
my buisness who must needs have so much of your owne depending at 
court: but I know you soe well as to beleive you would be glad to be 
instrumentall in his redemption who will never be at peace within his 
selfe wile he has in some measure discharged the infinite obligations you 
have already layd upon 


To Ear GopoLPHIN 

My Lord Aprill 29th. 1709 

One of the fines great men are to pay for power is to be troubled with 
the prayers of unfortunate persons, but applications of this kind, are 
alwaies made by me, with the utmost reluctance. And if I am now and 
then compelled to a line or two to revive and awaken your compassion 
tis because I rely soe much upon the generosity and goodness of your 
nature, which no doubt is moved to heare, I languish under straites and 
cares wherewith my younger days were not acquainted. I must therefore 


- 
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beg leave to renew the request I lately made that your Lordshipp and the 
Duke of Marlbrough would be pleased to enterpose with the Queene to 
give me £1500, a bounty, I shall endeavour dureing my whole life to 
merit from her Majesty, his Grace and your Lordshipp. And tho the 
Exchequer may not at present be full enough to admitt of such a gift 
yet a tally struck upon some branch of the civill list payable 2 years hence 
will answer my occasions and sett me free. I dare not propose the copper 
coynage (which would indeed render me compleately happy) because it 
seems involved with soe many difficulties, tho I am confident I could 
forme a scheme for it that would be easy practicable and for the public 
good. 


To JAMEs BRYDGES 

Deare Sir Aprill goth. 1709 

Since I saw you I have had a conferrance with Mr. Peyton” which 
ended in two points: first he and the officers of the Mint are convinced 
of the imediate necessity of a new coynage for copper halfpence and 
secondly he is now contented to come in with me for a proportion in 
the profitts and advises me to renew my pretentions soe that when you 
are soe kind as to speake to my Lord Treasurer about the £1500 I desire 
you would offer that proposall as an expedient and that you would im- 
part to him Mr. Peytons present sentements as to the necessity and that 
no opposition will be made from the Mint. If you are to be at home in 
the evening be pleased to send to me to Scarboroughs where I dine today, 
being sick with eateing soe late last night, but if you are not to be at 
home, I will salute you to morrow after I have beene att my Lord Treas- 


urer. I should be glad to know how I might se your chambers in the 
Temple some time to morrow. 


To JAMES BRYDGES 

Dear Sir May the 14th: 1709 

The Duke of Marlborough att parting promised me with soe frank 
and sincere an air he would recommend my case that night to my Lord 
Treasurer’s care and his Lordshipp received me next day in soe free and 
kind a manner that I cannot but think you will find him well disposed 
towards me, if in this favourable juncture you will a little exert your 
good nature and speake as freely to him (in some private audience) as I 
should for another, tho there lyes an invinciable incapacity upon me to 
doe it for my selfe. Perhaps he may avoid or refuse your request but tis 
impossible he should be angry att it. What I proposed in my last letter 


5 Craven Peyton, Warden of the Mint. It would be interesting to know whether, 


among the officers of the Mint referred to in the text, was included the Master, Sir 
Isaac Newton. 
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was (since I found his Lordshipp not inclind to the copper coynage) 
that he would be pleased to move the Queene that I might have a tally 
for 1500f in some other persons name payable in 2 years, out of some 
branch of the civile list, this I beg you to repeate to his Lordshipp, and 
that he would give you leave to consult Mr. Lownds” in this matter, or 
if you have in your owne thoughts digested some scheme of raising this 
summe out of the poundage be pleasd to mention that to him. If you 
succeed in neither of these notions, I must intreate you to say you will 
gett a friend to advance that summe for me provided his Lordshipp will 
promise to move the Queene for reimburstment when mony shall be 
more plentifull in the Treasury, and if you urge this, or the rest in earnest 
and compassionate termes, I hope you will succeed. I shoud not soe farr 
tresspassed upon your generous temper but that I ask no more than what 
I my selfe would doe in the like case for a friend if I had your power and 
interest and if I were not compelled to it by insuperable necessityes 
which become every day more and more pressing. I am plagued with 
judgements and outlawries. My goods are houerly in danger of being seizd 
by officers. Expences att law encrease each moment. Mr. Pitts has stopt 
my sallery for his debt of £400 of which there is £150 payed, but from 
thence I can have no subsistance till the remainder with interest is sattis- 
fied. On our parts my wife and I have done all within our power to gett 
cleare. Wee have layd downe one coach. The numerous family in Red 
Lyon Square have never a man and but one woman servant and live 
more spareingly than indeed is fitt, but notwithstanding all our en- 
deavours I feare the Czar’s” agent will find me in a prison without my 


Lords help, which will cutt me up by the roots, which ruin and misery 
may be prevented, if his Lordship will find an expedient to raise £1500. 
Of all this you may please to represent to him as much as you judge 
proper (except what relates to Muscovy). With his Lordshipp’s assistance 
I may once more flourish and have an opportunity of giveing you some 
better proofe than by words that I am your real friend. 


To JAMEs BRYDGES 
, May the 24th. 170 

Deare Sir ne 

As yet I have had noe answer from Mr. Southwell” and if I heare noth- 
ing from him this day I shall call att his house to morrow. I dined lately 
at the Duke of Buckinghams," as wee were walking in the garden he 
said, is it your acquaintance Mr. Brydges that has taken Bamford who 
was my servant. I told him yeas. Would he entertaine one in the nature 

© William Lowndes, secretary to the Lord Treasurer. “ Peter the Great. 

® Possibly Edward Southwell. 


* John Sheffield, 3d Earl of Mulgrave, was cr. Marquis of Normanby in 1694 and 
Duke of Buckingham in 1703. 


- 
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of a steward a place of such trust without makeing inquirrey at the place 
were he last lived. I told him you had taken, as I understood, the usual 
precautions in such a business, tho you had not imediately troubled his 
Grace with such an enquiry and that you had received a faire character 
of him. He replyed who ever gave it, did not deale like a friend with Mr. 
Brydges. I dismised him for tricks I found he played me. Besides he was 
soe vitious and drunken that he gave an intollerable bad example to my 
whole family and brought a reflection upon me for entertaining such 
a one. And when wee parted, which was some hours after, his Grace said 
Pray give your friend Mr. Brydges warning of this fellow. But on the 
other hand I found from the Dukes discourse that Bamford had sued 
his Grace for his wages which the Duke says he returned upon account 
of £30 depending in dispute between ’em and the law gave Bamford 
the wages and the Duke the £30. I know his Graces temper too well to 
lay much weight upon what he says against one with whom he is angry. 
However I thought it necessary to give you this caution of which you 
may make your use. 

I hope this time before you returne to Sion Hill you will take some 
opportunity of speakeing to my Lord Treasurer. I am ashamed to trouble 
you soe often upon the same subject but I am compelled to it by neces- 
sityes which every hour grow more and more insupportable to 


To JAMES BRYDGES 


Dear Sir June the 2d. 1709 


To day I mett Mr. Southwell at my Lord Treasurers who said he has 
had a conferrence with Sir R. Davers* and Mr. Nicholes” but that as yet 
they are come to noe determination how they shall dispose of there 
ground, and that about 3 weeks hence he shall be able to give me some 
possitive answer. 

This morning my Lord Treasurer bid Sir Jon: Cropley” tell my Lord 
Shaftsbury” that the peace was quite off® which is something more possi- 
tive than I have yet heard and may be a light if you have any matters 
depending on the Exchange. I hope you will be soe good as to fix some- 
thing with Mr. Sloper” for my Lord Treasurer consideration before you 
goe out of towne unless you returne soone, for my troubles comes soe 


% Sir Robert Davers, Bart., M.P. for Suffolk. 


% A John Nicolas jointly held the office of Surveyor-General of the Customs. He may 
or may not be identical with the above-named. 


* Sir John Cropley, Bart. 
* Anthony Ashley Cooper, 3d Earl of Shaftesbury. 


® The exorbitant demands of the allies caused Louis XIV to refuse the conditions of 
peace offered him in the spring and early summer of 1709. 


® William Sloper, a deputy in the Paymaster’s office. 
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fast upon me that they are not many days to be withstood and I should 
be very sorry to be shipwrackd when I hope to be neare a good port. 
If I should be taken or compelled to surrender my selfe before my answer 
comes from Muscovy it puls downe the whole scheme I have laid. Nor 
doe I see how I can avoyd one or other unless some money be soone 
raised. Pray be pleased to enquire whether I can have a roome or two 
att Bruntfords to body my goods in, for remove I must from Red Lyon 
Square the 24th of this month and if not there, whether I can have your 
chambers in the ‘Temple for the same use for I woud faine at least that 
my wife and children should be at Isleworth these summer monthes. 


To JAMES BRYDGES 

Dear Sir June 4th: 1709 

The end of the terme has brought upon me some of the inconven- 
iences I apprehended. My Lady Clarges,” whose prossecution is quite 
unreasonable, has pushed me to a judgment: I am certainely waylayed 
and watched particularly in goeing to Golden Square and I beleive the 
same for Sion Hill. And which grieves me most I find it impossible to 
withstand many days surrendring my selfe. Tis with the utmost reluc- 
tance that I must interrupt your pleasures with these sad stories, but tis 
with more greife that I am compelled to say that I cannot avoid the 
utmost ruin without your friendship the effects of which I have already 
to much tried, nor should any extremity force me to press further upon 
it if I had not a reasonable prospect of being able in a few months per- 
haps weeks to discharge the infinite obligations I have to you. I am afraid 
my Lord Treasurers favours in what you intend to offer to him on my be- 
halfe will come to late for my releife, all his deliberations, as you know 
being very dilatory. As I have formerly told you £700 will set me at ease 
as to all the judgments and prevent the necessity of surrendring my 
person. And £800 more will give me my liberty. But if I could avoid the 
first disgrace, which must needs carry with it a long train of ruin, I 
should be contented to confine my selfe to Whitehall till I heare from 
Muscovy which cannot be above 6 weeks or two months at farthest. There 
is no expedient for my preservation but what lyes in your goodness. And 
tis with the utmost shame and confusion that I must beg of you to ad- 
vance me the 700f which I hope you may doe with safety upon the prob- 
able views I have either from my Lord Treasurer (who I beleive will not 
let me sink) or from the Czar, neither of which summs will I touch till 
you are sattisfied. Besides I will make over to you half my sallery which 
on the 24th instant will be cleare to 150f if you will please to accept of 
it in some part of security. I should realy bend under all these cares were 
I not resolved to assume soe much courage as may support me till I have 


® Presumably the widow of Sir William Clarges, 1st Bart. 
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beene just to you and cleare my selfe with all the world. I intreate you 
to give order that I may have your keyes of the Temple lodgings to put 
my goods in for I find there is an absolute necessity to remove them. 
Mr. Hammond was not well enough to write himselfe from Lidington 
but I had a letter from his lady by his order intimateing that money was 
riseing to get him out of all his troubles. 


To JAMES BRYDGES 


— August the goth. 1709 


I came this morning to Sion Hill expecting to find you there but since 
I here you returne to morrow I shall waite your comeing to give you 
a more particular account of my unsuccessfull expidition to Windsor 
where I saw my Lord” not till yesterday. He told me had read my letters 
but that what I proposed in it for several reasons could not be done and 
that it was not for want of good will to me but want of power, which 
last words are obscure to my understanding. I who am not able to ex- 
postulate with his Lordshipp made no reply but by a respectfull bow, 
you may well beleive this answer makes me heartily wish for the end of 
September being determined to accept of very moderate terms rather 
than continue under a ministry where soe much sincere love and per- 
sonnall affection to em for twenty years has been soe little regarded. Tis 
indeed time to quitt a country where except your selfe I have not found 
one single person of generossity and compassion which virtues in you 
I hope and doubt but Providence will reward with higher employment 


and more honour than you allready enjoy. I try to read and walk away 
the present spleene that is upon 


To JoHN BrypGEs” 


Most worthy Sir February 13. 1709/10 


You are so deeply plunged in business upon your removal that I should 
be unwilling to give you any interruption, were it not upon a matter 
of the highest importance, and to acquaint you that Bell pupped last 
night 39 minutes 21 seconds after nine, the sun being in Pisces, which. 
promises power, beauty and favour. I desire you would keep this as the 
utmost secret, for if the noise of this litter of whelps should be spread 
abroad, the ladies of the bed chamber, the maids of honour, and the 
dressers would worry me to death about them. Above all things, I beg 


™ Godolphin. If the “Mr. Davenant” who gave Mrs. Masham a secret letter from 
Harley for the Queen, in Aug., 1709, is to be identified with Charles Davenant, he cer- 
tainly deserved no favors from Godolphin. (Portland MSS, IV [1897], 524.) 


™2James Brydges’ son. The brother mentioned below was Henry, eventually the 
second Duke of Chandos. 
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of you to say nothing to your brother for I take him to be an arrant 
blabbe. I think you may safely trust Mrs. Villars,” but be not too open to 
Nat and Lydia. As to Mrs. Howard,” she never kept but one secret, and 
twas because she forgot it. In short be very reserved and cautious, there 
being many spies up and down. Whether or no you will communicate 
it to your Cozen Emma,“ I leave it to your own discretion. When you 
come any morning to St. James’s to the levees of the ministers, you may 
call at my lodgings and make your choice of the three puppies, one of ’em 
is black with a few white spots, the other two are white, with liver 
coloured spots. When you carry your favourite to Sion Hill, I hope you 
will protect him from the jaws of that Cerberus Pompey, upon whom 
the innocent blood of Pear! cries for vengeance. I shall add no more, but 
my good wishes for that noble palfrey of yours, who in these distracted 
times, is quietly grazing at Cannons. 


To JAMEs BryDGEs 


Dear Sir London 12 June 1710. 


Herewith I send you enclosed the letter, which contains some mystery 
I cannot fathom, for the whole town says Mr. How” is in a desperate 
condition. I rather suspect the author has done somwhat more than he 
had commission for, to give himself airs of power, and of being employed. 
But if as far as he relates is true, you are without excuse not to wait upon 
my Lady Dutchess,” and not to do it must proceed rather from your 
innate bashfullness than from the result of thought, and she can give it 
no other interpretation than your flying from her evil fortune. If the 
matter is chimerical you will easily discover it (taking it for granted you 
will not begin with her upon that subject) and twill be a warning to you 
upon the like transactions with other persons, and especially with him. 
But if it should prove true, I think by all means you ought to lay hold 
on her favour. For tis a main point to be in possession. Turpius ejicitur 
quam non admittitur hofs?]pes. If you are once in twill be difficult to 
remove one of your quality, parts, and I may now say experience in 
business, who have lived with so much generosity among your friends 
and have behaved yourself so inoffensively to those of a different party, 
and principally twill be accounted a merit in you to have meddled so 
little in the affairs of Parliament as you have done for these last three 


* Mrs. Villars and Mrs. Howard were servants, probably nurses. 

™ Daughter of Dr. Henry Brydges. 

®Cf. The Wentworth Papers, ed. J. J. Cartwright (1883), p. 117, where mention is 
made (in a letter of June 12, 1710) of a report that Jack Howe was dead at Bath. 
Actually, he survived until June, 1722. 


* Lady Marlborough, who had finally quarreled with Queen Anne, in the spring 
of 1710. 
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years. Besides I am confident there are secret friends, who will (besides 
your relation) engage to represent you well to the Queen upon a fit oc- 
casion and at a time when you shall want it. Upon the whole if Mr. How 
should dye, upon most mature consideration, I am of opinion you should 
move all engines to obtain that post, provided you see my Lord Treasurer 
inclined to it. Nor do you thereby make a step incongruous to yourself. 
You came in by his and the Duke’s interest, you change your post by their 
interest, and, if you are told true at their desire. You came into court 
upon a church bottom; so did they. If they struck in too warmly with the 
Whiggs, their authority and your own dependence will sufficiently ex- 
cuse you among all reasonable men. Tis true my Whig friend upon a 
casual discourse concerning you told me you were a struck deer and 
marked out to fall among those who did lay down with Sir Thomas 
Mansel” &c but perhaps he may misjudg, and I find none of this rancour 
towards you among the Tories. And though you did not lay down your 
employment, you layd down your activity, which with wise men will be 
thought almost an equal merit, principally in the instance of one who 
is so universally liked, and who has so well deserved it as you have done. 
In short if you can, get something to loose, if you cannot keep it, for 
that very loss will hereafter be accounted merit. In order to this, watch 
the news from the Bath. Dive into the matter of the inclosed letter; if 
you find it real push it on: and by no means entertain any apprehension 
of writing to the Duke of Shrewsbury.” In what related to my Lord 
Treasurer and the Duke, he, who is generous himself, will applaud your 
gratitude; as to what concerns yourself, he, who is wise and frugal, will 
commend your discretion in endeavouring to establish your fortune, 
and, let me tell you, nothing can be more dangerous to you than to have 
it thought you have already made it. Nor in this active scene should you 
continue so much behind the stage. Tis expected from your prudence to 
make a good use if you possibly can of this juncture. Reflect that your 
future safety will much depend upon your not being excluded from the 
new scheme. Avoyd too much diffidence and bashfulness, make the first 
step boldly and leave the rest to time, chance and the service of your 
friends. Tis time to end my letter, if I were not sent for to the Duke of 
Buckingham’s to dinner. No change” is yet made, but some are hourly 
expected. 


™ Comptroller of the Household, 1704-8. 


8 Charles Talbot, Duke of Shrewsbury. As he had been named to office, in the spring 
of 1710, without consultation with Godolphin and was acting with the Tories, Daven- 
ant was clearly suggesting that Brydges should try to have a foot in both political 
camps. 


7 Two days later Queen Anne dismissed Sunderland from his secretaryship of state. 
See Huntington Library Quarterly, III, 227, 230. 
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To JAMES BryYDGES 
Sir 14 April 1712. 
i 


The deed Mr. Lund” sent you with other papers is the declaration of 
trust, but Mr. Card™ thought it further necessary to determine the trust. 
This he has done by the enclosed instrument which Mr. Lund has ex- 
ecuted so that the salary is now vested in you, where Mr. Card thinks it 
best to have it remain. Only to avoid trouble to yourself you must be 
pleased to order some body to receive it quarterly. Mr. Fern® tells me 
he will be satisfyed if you name any person by letter to him, whom you 
authorise to give receipts for it as it arises. If you have no objection I 
believe Mr. Leaves will be a proper person. When you have perused the 
enclosed deed, I must have it, and the other instrument to carry to Mr. 
Fern to have them registered, so that I beg you would send em to me as 
soon as you can conveniently, with a letter to Mr. Fern apointing your 
receiver, for till that is dispatcht no money is to be had from the Custom 
House. 

To JAMEs BrypcEs 
Sir August 15. 1712. 


The morning I received your kind message by Mr. Zollicoffre I was 
to receive a bill of 75£ from the administratrix of Sir Cha: Duncomb. 
No debt could be juster, and the parties concerned had so far consented 
to the payment of it as to desire Mr. Leaves to come and receive it on 
Tuesday morning, but instead of paying it, the agent of the Duncombs 
told Mr. Leaves that the administratrix had come to a new resolution 
to pay no money, to which she was not compelled by law. These 75£ 
would have carryed me on till money had become due from the Custom 
House, but as the case stands, though it be with much reluctance, I must 
have recourse to your wonted goodness. 


To JAMES BRrYDGES 
Sear She 19 August 1712 
You do all things in a manner so very generous that I know the return 
of thanks are tedious and unpleasing to you. I shall not therefore trouble 
you upon that subject, but hope you will believe gratitude remains 
deeply rooted in my heart. No act of your goodness ever came more 
seasonably, and was a better cordial than any the physicians could pre- 
scribe. I begin to recover apace, and there seems to be laid in me a foun- 
dation of health, which may last for some time. 
® John Lund. 


* Andrew Card, Brydges’ lawyer, whose daughter Jane married Brydges’ cousin, Wil- 
liam Brydges of Tibberton. 


® Perhaps Henry Fern, Receiver-General of the Customs. (Chamberlayne, p. 487.) 
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I am afraid I shall not be able in some days to wait upon Sir Wm. 
Wyndham," which may be prejudicial to the young gentleman” at Isle. 
worth. He has a letter of licence for 6 months, but you know there is an 
order for all officers to repair to their respective posts, notwithstanding 
such lettres. Generall Newton has been so kind, as to return absent by 
permission, but told me just before I fell ill that there would be further 
wanting a lettre from Sir Will. Wyndham to permit his absence, for such 
time as Sir William in his goodness shall think fit. Major General New. 
ton says the common excuse alledged is indisposition. I beg therefore 
that you will be pleased to move Sir William in my son’s favour, for the 
boy’s pay is an unspeakable ease to me in his education. 


FroM JAMES BRYDGES TO CHARLES DAVENANT 


To Dr d’Avenant ope ryy 

If the affair you write about could be put of till midsummer it would 
have been more convenient for me, but seeing by the letter you sent me 
that you are in danger yourself from the delay, I have enclosed to Mr. 
Card and sent him notes for 400f with which I have desired him to take 
up your securities you had given Sir Stephen.* I cannot still but think 
it would have been more adviseable to have let this sum have been settled 
upon your family in case of any accident that should happen to yourself, 
but you are the properest judge of your own affairs. 


FroM JAMES BryDGES TO CHARLES DAVENANT 


Dear Sir 26 September 1713 


Yours of the 24 came safe to my hands and I congratulate you upon 
the recovery of M—— d’Avenant’s® health, and the future prospect you 
have of his happiness. I hope I need not after the instances I have given 
of my value for you, assure you no one can take a greater share of satis- 
faction in all the good fortune which befalls your family than myself, 
nor can that pleasure be more agreably at any time encreast than when 
I find I have a power of being anyways instrumentall in contributing 
towards it. What you desire of me in yours I am very willing to comply 
with upon the terms you propose (though I must own my being one of 
the business I was lately in has made me contract my affairs and dispose 

8 Sir William Wyndham, gd Bart., Secretary at War, 1712-13. Best-known as the 
supporter and friend of Bolingbroke. 


* Charles Davenant, a minor, was appointed ensign in Brigadier General John New- 
ton’s regiment of foot, Oct. 12, 1711. (Charles Dalton, English Army Lists [1892-1904], 
VI, 97, 389.) 

® Probably Sir Stephen Evance, goldsmith. 

® Presumably Henry Molins Davenant, the son and heir of Charles Davenant. He 
married Frances, d. of Villers Bathurst. 
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them into such a method that it is not without difficulty I can command 
such a sum as you mention, and which are indeed fortunes for younger 
children). However that your son may not be in danger of suffering at 
so criticall a juncture for want of this money, I will raise it, provided 
Mr. Powis will, as you expect accept the bill I shall draw upon him both 
for this and the goof lent a year ago (and which was to have been repaid 
in two months time) to pay it in three months which is 6 weeks longer 
than you desire it should be lent. As this will I make no question be a 
perfect accommodation to your son’s affairs, so I shall think myself very 
fortunate in having had this opportunity of giving you a fresh mark of 
my friendship. If Mr. Powys should decline being engaged in this mat- 
ter, you may however command one hundred pound, which I have by 
me, and shall be at your service, not doubting but it will be repaid, when 
the civil list debts are. 

The enclosed I desire you’l send away to Dr. Adams.” I think I promist 
to wait on him at dinner next Sunday, but as I shall not be able to come, 
this is to beg his excuse. My humble service pray to Mr. Scarburg, and 
Dr. Arbuthnott.* My Coz. Willoughby® (for so she is to be till next week 
when we go to Cannons) hopes you’! come and make an end of the pool 
that you left depending in Soho Square. 


From JAMES BrybGEs TO HENRY DAVENANT 
Sir 14 September 1714. 


Though I almost despair of this letter’s having the good fortune to 
reach you before you leave Holland, yet the friendship you have shewed 
my brother” and me is such, that I should be very much wanting in the 
returns I owe you, if I did not run the chance of it, rather than not ac- 
knowledge the sense I have of your obliging care of his concern. The 
letter Mr. Bothmar” wrote about the Queen’s promise of the prebend 
of Windsor was at my desire and before the Bishop of Glocester” dyed, 
but I have set it in a clear light to him, and acquainted him how that 
the Bishoprick was first promist and always designed him, but upon the 

* John Adams, installed a canon at Windsor in Aug., 1708; elected provost of King’s 
College, Cambridge, Apr., 1712; d. Jan. 29, 1720. 

* John Arbuthnot, the famous physician and man of letters. 


® Cassandra, daughter of Brydges’ Aunt Emma (Bernard), who married: (1) Francis 
Willoughby; and (2) Sir Josiah Child. The reference is very interesting, because Brydges 
had already married her on Aug. 4. 


© For an earlier attempt of Brydges to secure the deanery of Lichfield for his brother, 
in June, 1712, see Huntington Library Quarterly, I, 466. 


” Hans Caspar von Bothmer, one of the most trusted Hanoverian advisers of George J. 


“Edward Fowler, Bishop of Gloucester, died Aug. 26, 1714—nearly a month after 
Queen Anne. 
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Bishop’s recovery out of the indisposition he was under, her Majesty was 
graciously pleased seeing there was then no appearance of the Bisho 
rick’s being vacant to send him word (not long before she dyed) she 
intended him the prebend in the meantime till it did become so. I make 
no question from Mr. Bothmar’s generous disposition to do good offices, 
but he’l have the goodness to represent this affair as it ought to be to his 
Majesty. I entreat you will please to make my compliments to Mr. Berns. 
dorff* and the Baron Gortz" for the obliging civility they have shown 
on this occasion, and assure them, on my behalf, it has made such an 
impression in me, as will keep me perpetually attacht to their service, 
nor shall I ever think myself more fortunate than when it happens (if it 
ever should) to be in my power to shew the gratefull remembrance | 
have of it. You write me word you are to come over in the same yacht 
with Baron Gortz. I should take it for a particular favour if he will do 
me the honour to sup with me at Greenwich, the day the King lands 
there. The house I have taken is Mr. Hudson’s upon the park wall, 
between Mr. Wither’s and the Duke of Montague’s,* but whether he is 
pleased to oblige me so far or not, I shall be glad of your company. You 
will meet nobody but Mr. Kreyonberg,” who will be in the house with me. 

I congratulate you upon your own success, and never questioned your 
meeting it from a prince who is resolved to regard men more than dis- 
tinctions of party. You’l easily believe the prospect of your welfare was 
a piece of news very acceptable to my old friend the Doctor.” I assure 
you I gave him new life, and I believe will be the cause of its being 
lengthned much longer, than it otherwise would. 


From JAMES BrypGEs TO CHARLES DAVENANT 
. October 171 
Dear Sir 7 m4 


I told you yesterday I was going to a gentleman’s, who had been once 
or two to enquire for me, and had desired to speak with me as soon as 
I came to town. His business was to find out whether I would like to 
have the comptroller staff. He told me it was determined the present 
possessor™ should be divested of it, and that there were several lords who 

* Baron Andreas Gottlieb von Bernsdorff, who, after being chief minister at Han- 
over, accompanied George I to England in 1714. 


“Baron von Schletz-Gérz, who also accompanied George I to England on his ac- 
cession. 


* Ralph, cr. ist Duke of Montagu, Apr. 12, 1705. 


* Christopher Frederick Kreyenberg, resident in England from the court of Hanover, 
1710-14. 


* Charles Davenant. 


* Hugh Boscowen, afterward Visct. Falmouth, Comptroller of the Household to 
George I. 
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put in for it. I took a day or two’s time to think of it, and desire you’l 
give your thoughts upon it; since the gentleman who now has it, is to 
be out, I think I need have no scruples about that point. My great 
objection to it is the attendance that post, and also the expence it re- 
quires. Pray talk with Mr. Scarburg and know of him fully the nature 
of it. Every one who has had it yet, as I remember, have not only attended 
constantly at court in town, but likewise at Windsor, and wherever the 
court happens to be, which will by no means agree with my temper: 
besides the hurry one must always be in, upon great days at court. Pray 
think well of it, and let me know your thoughts upon it. I don’t know 
whether if I can get my father to be made an earl,” it would not be much 
better for me to rest satisfyed (all things considered) with that, which 
will be a sufficient mark of the King’s favour and a demonstration to 
the world I have the honour to be in his good graces, and to wear a little 
longer, till my accounts are all past and the world a little more settled 
before I push to come into any other employment. What I have wrote 
is under the greatest tye of secrecy imaginable, for I was desired in the 
most pressing manner not to take the least notice of it to any one. 


FroM JAMES BryDGEs TO CHARLES DAVENANT 


8 October 1714 


Dear Sir 
I return you many thanks for your obliging advice, and as soon as I 
come to town will discourse with you more at large upon it, and be very 


glad to wait upon Mr. d’Avenant to Baron Gortz, to make him those 
acknowledgments I ow him for the instances he has given me of his 
goodness. 

I read with great satisfaction your paragraph to the bride and bride- 
groom and take it for a particular favour to be pitcht upon for the 
province you mention. You are very much in the right when you believe 
Ishall with great pleasure take upon me a post which will make me look 
like being an instrument of bringing so much happiness to your family: 
but since you intend it so private, why should you not rather choose to 
have it in the country and let my coach wait upon Mr. d’Avenant, and 
his lady hither, where the ceremony may be performed in my chappell, 
and attend them to town again in the evening. If this proposall doth not 
suit their inclinations, I will upon the first summons attend them any 
day in town, except Tuesday on which I happen to be engaged. 

*® James Brydges, 8th Baron Chandos of Sudeley (1642-1714), died a day or so too 
soon to be advanced in the peerage. Cf. the letter of his son James to him, Oct. 15, 


1714 (Stowe MS 57, XI, 42-43): “I am to acquaint your Lordship that his Majesty has 
this morning been pleased to sign a warrant for creating you Earl of Caernarvon’’ 
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FRoM JAMES BryDGEs TO HENRY DAVENANT 


Sir 14 January 1714/5 

I should very gladly engage to use my endeavours to serve you in the 
matter you wrote to me about, could I believe they would be of any ad- 
vantage to you; but as all matters of pentions pass thro the examination 
of the Treasurer™ and have a report from thence made upon them, | 
am very sensible my interest is far from being powerfull enough to do 
you any good and I don’t know but that the most friendly part I can do 
you, is not to concern myself at all in it. And whenever I am capable of 
being usefull to you, you may freely command me. 


*™ Charles Montagu, appointed First Lord of the Treasury, Oct., 1714. He died in the 
following May. 
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The William Robinsons in Italy 


NGLISHMEN have been traveling in Italy in great numbers since 
E the early sixteenth century, some to become foppishly Italianate, 
others to absorb reverently the remains of Roman antiquity. In the 
seventeenth century Milton increased his learning and whetted his 
imagination there, while those less earnest than he made the Grand 
Tour with fashionable perfunctoriness. In the eighteenth century 
the popularity of Italy became even more widespread, if we may 
judge by the increasing numbers of books written on the subject— 
ordinary guides, elaborate prototypes of Baedeker (like those of 
Thomas Nugent and J. G. Keysler), and travel letters with much 
of the personal in them (like Tobias Smollett’s Travels through 
France and Italy). Thomas Gray, during his tour with Horace Wal- 
pole from 1739 to 1741, wrote letters that contain probably the best 
descriptions, by any eighteenth-century Englishman, of the roman- 
tic horror of the Alps and the classical charm of Italy; but they were 
not published until 1775, and by that time the vogue for travel 
letters from Italy had reached its peak. 

Travel in Italy in the eighteenth century was never easy, especially 
for the Englishman, who apparently expected to find the comforts 
of home wherever he went. Each province had its own currency and 
its own regulations. For example, the louis d’or, generally the basis 
for foreign exchange, was in Venice worth forty-six “lievres;’ in 
Rome forty-five “paoly;’ and in Naples fifty-six carlins. When ac- 
count is taken, too, of the vast numbers of small coins, which varied 
in name and value in each province, one is not surprised that bank- 
ers in other European countries were largely Italian. The hire of 
horses varied also in price, but generally a saddle horse was one-third 
to one-half the cost of a pair of coach horses, and in hilly country 
extra horses for coaches made that kind of transportation propor- 
tionally higher. There were numerous ferries and turnpikes to pay 
for, and customhouses to be visited at the borders. The inns were 
not by any means equally good: the manuscript “Guide of Travelers 

For a list of these books, year by year, see E. G. Cox, A Reference Guide to the 


Literature of Travel (Seattle, 1935), I, 93-176. For a general picture see W. F. Mead, 
The Grand Tour in the 18th Century (Boston, 1914). 
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throughout Italy” which was kept in the Temple family at Stowe 
(now in the uncatalogued Stowe papers in the Huntington Library), 
in addition to the information I have already given, names a great 
number of inns, and rates them with such remarks as “Very good” 
“So so,’ “Make your bargain first,’ “Thief;’ and “Very dirty” —adding 
a special note for the five pretty daughters of Mr. Canton at Turin 
and the beautiful hostess of the Three Kings at Siena. Most prac- 
tically the guide concludes with a list of the best washwomen in 
Italy. 

Some of Italy’s travel problems and much of its charm are reflected 
in the three letters below from William Robinson and his wife to 
their sister, Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu. The Reverend Billy, as the 
poet Gray called him, is interesting as one of the eighteenth cen- 
tury’s most celebrated nonentities. A good example of an indolent 
parson of means, a pluralist who never did more than the bare 
minimum of parish work, he nevertheless achieved the immortality 
of a longish sketch in the Dictionary of National Biography, because 
he was the friend of Gray, the brother of Elizabeth Montagu, and 
the father-in-law of the garrulous antiquary, Egerton Brydges. He 
not only published nothing, but also kept himself out of future pub- 
lication by destroying his letters or effectively hiding them. The only 
important gap in Gray’s letters is that left by the withholding 
of those to Robinson, presumably because he distrusted Gray's 
biographer, Mason. The voluminous correspondence of Elizabeth 
Montagu, now in the Huntington Library though uncatalogued, 
contains but two letters from Robinson to his sister, which are now 
published for the first time, together with a letter from his new 
wife to Mrs. Montagu. 

“This very night,’ Gray wrote to James Brown from London, on 
July 26, 1760, “Billy Robinson consummates his good fortune; she 
has £10,000 in her pocket, and a brother unmarried with at least 
as much more. He is infirm, and the first convoy that sails they all 
three set out together for Naples to pass a year or two.” The couple 
visited for a week with Robinson’s sister, Mrs. Sara Scott, before 

* Correspondence of Thomas Gray, ed. Paget Toynbee and Leonard Whibley (Ox- 


ford, 1935), II, 687. Gray repeats the information a fortnight later to Mason, and adds 


tauntingly (p. 691): “You see it is better to be Curate of Kensington than Rector of 
Aston’ 
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going to Falmouth to sail for Lisbon. Mrs. Scott wrote to Mrs. Mon- 
tagu: “My Brother William & his Bride left us last thursday after 
a weeks stay, & set out for Falmouth. Nothing was ever less like a 
Bridegroom than his Honour, & if he had not got a woman of admir- 
able temper, & I think one of the most rationally prudent persons I 
ever met with, I dont know how he woud go thro’ his matrimony, 
but if he can be made any thing of she will do it’’* The next news we 
have of them is from letters of Mrs. Montagu to her husband, in 
January, 1761, telling him that she has just received a letter from 
Mrs. Robinson in Lisbon, dated November 12, saying they were all 
well and were going to Madrid. According to the letter below from 
Florence, April 2, 1761, they went on to Madrid, where they were 
impressed, like many English travelers before and after them, by 
the miserable accommodations and the degraded state of the in- 
habitants. The story of their stay in Italy until the spring of 1763 
is told in the letters, which I have transcribed exactly from the orig- 
inals, except for lowering superior letters and substituting periods 
(where the meaning demanded it) for Mrs. Robinson’s ubiquitous 


commas. 
W. PowELL JONES 


1, William Robinson to Elizabeth Montagu. Address: For Mrs. Montagu 


in Hill-Street near Berkeley Square London. Postmark: AP 18 


Dear Madam Florence April 2. 1761. 


I believe I need not make much Apology to one who knows me so well 
as you do for not writing before; for you will impute it to my natural & 
habitual Indolence of temper, rather than to any want of regard & friend- 
ship. You have hitherto been always ready to pass over those little capri- 
cious quarrels & slights, which have often risen on my side withfou]t 
provocation. And therefore still remember that old trite maxim, that a 
change of Sky or Country seldom produces a change of disposition. And 
Indolence is one of those failings which rather increases than diminishes 
by time & years. Since I have left England I have gone over a deal of 
country, but upon my arrival here only begin to taste the pleasures of 
travelling. For Portugal & Spain (at least those parts that we saw) have 
very little in them which can conduce either to pleasure or profit. In 
Portugal the tyrannical conduct of the Minister, has absolutely destroy’d 


* Unless otherwise noted, information about the family is from unpublished letters 
in the Montagu collection in the Huntington Library. 
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the flower of the nobility and people, & his policy has only spar’d those 
from whom he had nothing to fear. I observe in your Letter you call the 
plot cruelly reveng’d, and doubtless it was so, but you know history too 
well not to know how unmercifull the mercy of Kings and great men is, 
The Inhabitants there do not like to speak abt it, but by the best ac. 
counts I cou’d get, the Tavora Family who were involv’d in the ruin, 
denied it to the last, but the Duke d’Aveiro confess’d that he wou’d do it, 
if it was to be done again.‘ The Portuguese lay under an ill name in the 
world as a despicable mean people, & doubtless they are so in spirit & 
sense, or they wou’d hardly suffer so much wanton oppression so pa- 
tiently. But really both men and women are a fine people to look at, & 
have all that fire in their Eyes which may be expected from their warm 
sun. And in the climate only it is that they excell us, for the manner of 
living from the highest to the lowest, is miserable enough. ‘They have no 
stated dinners as we have but they all dine in their own appartments, 
tho’ the family be ever so numerous, upon soup & a little meat. And the 
furniture of the houses, is awkward & clumsy, and what is the worst of 
all they have no Chimnies, but large rooms with large windows & doors 
so that people accustom’d to the warm english rooms are really starv’d 
to death. Every thing is calculated to keep out the heat, but they seem 
to make no account of the cold, which yet we felt very severely. What we 
suffer’d in our Journey thro’ Spain by cold & hunger & bad Lodgings is 
not easy to be imagin’d by you, who only travel in England, where every 
thing is to be had for money.® But in these countries the poverty & 
wretchedness of the Inhabitants is so great, that one can hardly be worse 
of in the desarts of Arabia. 

Spain is indeed celebrated by those who know little of it as one of the 

‘Sebastian Joseph de Carvalho e Mello, formerly Portuguese ambassador at London, 
became First Minister in 1756. In order to break the power of the nobility, he had the 
powerful Tavora family tried for attempted assassination of the King. The Marquis, 
the Marchioness, and their two sons, one of whom was the Duke of Aveiro, were con- 


demned to execution and confiscation of property. The sentence was brutally carried 
out on Jan. 13, 1759, and excited a good deal of interest in England. 


5 Edward Clarke, Letters Concerning the Spanish Nation: Written at Madrid during 
the Years 1760 and 1761 (London, 1763), p. 354: “There are few fires in chimneys in 
the rooms at Lisbon; the want of them is supplied by wearing a cloak constantly in the 
house, or perhaps by a brazier; though the cold is sometimes very piercing”’ 


* Clarke (ibid., p. 8), among other pieces of advice on traveling in Spain, gives this 
one: “The accommodations, indeed, are miserable: I have said you must absolutely 
carry your provisions and bedding along with you; and even then, unless you can bear 
fatigue well, lye down in your clothes, eat eggs, onions, and cheese; unless you can 
sleep while your mules rest, rise the moment you are called, and set out early in the 
morning, before the heat comes on, you will fare ill as a traveller in Spain’’ Add the 
fact that William had not been well in Lisbon, according to information that Mrs. 
Montagu had from Lord Kinnoul on his return from Lisbon, and it will be seen that 
there was some basis for William’s complaints in his letter. 
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finest countries in the world. But one hardly shou’d think an Englishman 
can think it so, when he sees how little it is cultivated, & how thinly in- 
habited. As to the people they are proud, selfish & unpolite to Strangers 
to a degree. And indeed tho’ the Spanish honor & punctilio bear a great 
name, yet they are surely a most unamiable people. And what is worst, 
there is hardly any thing which can reward one’s trouble & pains. Their 
buildings are very bad, & the famous Escurial, is only to be esteem’d for 
its size, for the architecture is very middling, & what will hardly be call’d 
good at this time of day. The Pictures are some of them very fine, and 
a vast profusion of riches in vestments & ornaments for the chappel, but 
the Founder has built it in one of the most barren places of his domin- 
ions, to shew I suppose how far he cou’d misapply his immense treasures.’ 
The living at Madrid is very disagreable, for the town is excessively 
offensive and dirty, the people lazy & superstitious & the nobility de- 
bauch’d beyond what we can easily imagine. I only wish that those people 
who so much abuse our country as overrun with vice did but know the 
Spaniards & Portuguese & they wou’d own that we are a virtuous amiable 
people. 

We have now reach’d the promis’d Land & the Scene is much mended, 
for we are in a country where if the Inhabitants are not more virtuous, 
they are at least more civiliz’d & obliging. Florence is a fine city & most 
delightfully situated amongst hills which are cover’d with houses, and 
which are cultivated with the greatest Industry. The Palaces are very 
numerous & fine, & many of them most magnificently furnish’d with 
paintings. But the Gallery for the Quantities of Statues paintings &c. 
that it contains really exceeds belief:* & when you see how well the 
princes of this country employ’d their money, you cannot but regret 
that it shou’d become the patrimony of those who seem to give no at- 
tention to such things. The collection is doubtless the finest in the world, 
& tho’ Rome upon the whole may have greater numbers of fine things, 
yet they are not collected in so small a space. We shall set out in a fort- 
nights time for Rome, that we may get to Naples before the heats be- 
gin.” You need not be afraid that I shall dubb myself Chicisbea” to any 

"Clarke (ibid., pp. 190 ff.) is, on the other hand, much impressed by the paintings 
and rare manuscripts in the Escurial. 

8 Thomas Gray to his mother from Florence, Dec. 19, 1739 (Correspondence, I, 135): 


“The famous gallery, alone, is an amusement for months; we commonly pass two or 
three hours every morning in it” 

® Presumably they had expected to go to Naples earlier, for Mrs. Scott sent a letter 
on Mar. 28, 1761, to Mrs. Robinson at Naples. The letter is published in part, together 
with extracts from other letters from Mrs. Scott and Mrs. Montagu to the Robinson 
family, in George Doran, A Lady of the Last Century (2d ed.; London, 1873), pp. 89 ff. 

” Tobias Smollett, Travels through France and Italy (London, 1766), II, 55: “Certain 
it is, every married lady in this country has her cicisbeo, or serviente, who attends her 
every where, and on all occasions: and upon whose privileges the husband dares not 
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Lady here, for they require more attendance, & behave with more 
hauteur to these poor wretches, than a man of my temper wou’d give 
to all the Ladies in the universe. We din’d the other day with Lady 
Orford at Sr. Horace Man[n]s, who really behaves with so much freedom 
that she gives no small offence in this country which is so civil & for- 
giving to the frailties of your Sex. She is at present engag’d in nursing 
a young gallant to whom they say she gives an 100 f a month, if his ill- 
ness proceeds from his too great attentions to her, I hope you will allow 
her L. Gratitude, at least." The Dutchess of Bridgwater is expected at 
this house in a few days from Genoa.” In losing Mrs. Chetwynd I a[{m] 
afraid I have lost my best friend at Court, & am heartily sorry [for] her.” 
I most truly condole with you in Mrs. Bosc. Misfor[tune] for the Admiral 
is a publick as well as private Loss.“ My wife is told [ ] this is the 
best place for executing your commission for the [ ]° which she 
intends purchasing & sending by first safe convey[ance.] She desires her 
thanks for your obliging Letter, & wou’d have an[swered] it from hence, 
if I had not wrote, but will certainly do it from [Rome.] Mr. Richardson 
my wife & self join in our most sincere Compfli]ments to you Mr. Mon- 
tagu & my brothers, & in duty to my fathfer.] I have been so impertinent 
as to inclose a Letter for a particular friend in this because the postage 
is a real object to him, but a shilling is not worth mentioning to you, & 
besides I know yr. generous temper too well not to think that you wou’d 
do a great deal more to serve a worthy man. I will beg of you to send 





encroach, without incurring the censure and ridicule of the whole community:’ The 
Oxford English Dictionary records a number of variant English spellings but not 
this one. 

1 Margaret Rolle, Countess of Orford. Even in 1740 Horace Walpole had ranked 
her with Lady Henrietta Pomfret and Lady Mary Wortley Montagu as a “she-meteor’’ 
Correspondence of Thomas Gray, I, 172: “Only figure the coalition of prudery, de- 
bauchery, sentiment, history, Greek, Latin, French, Italian, and metaphysics; all, ex- 
cept the second, understood by halves, by quarters, or not at all’ Sir Horace Mann, 
friend and correspondent of Walpole and Gray, was minister at the court of Tuscany 
from 1740 till his death in 1786. In spite of her antipathy to Mann (see index to Mrs. 
Paget Toynbee’s edition of Walpole’s letters), Lady Orford evidently visited him. 

” Rachel, widow of the first Duke of Bridgewater, married Sir Richard Lyttelton, 
brother of Mrs. Montagu’s close friend, the first Lord Lyttelton. Walpole to Mann, 


May 14, 1761: “You will be happy too in Sir Richard Lyttelton and his Duchess; they 
are the best humoured people in the world’ 


%8 According to the Complete Peerage (q.v.), William Richard Chetwynd, Master of 
the Mint, was a widower. His nephew, William Chetwynd, whose wife lived till 1790, 
was Equerry to the King, 1758-60. Perhaps it is the loss of this position at court that 
Robinson refers to here. 

% Edward Boscawen, the famous English admiral, died suddenly on Jan. 10, 1761. 
Mrs. Boscawen, close friend of Mrs. Montagu, lived till 1805. See Emily J. Climenson, 
Elizabeth Montagu . . . Correspondence from 1720 to 1761 (London, 1906), II, 228 ff. 

* MS torn, but from the next letter it is clear that the commission is for perfume. 
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it to Kensington. At yr. leisure a Line from you will make me very happy, 


& believe me Yr. most affectnate. & oblig’d brother 


WRobinson 


We are all very well but I am afraid my wife is not in the condition that 
is imagin’d. 


2. William Robinson to Elizabeth Montagu. Same address as for 1761 
letter 


— son Rome Septr. 4, 1762 


I return you many thanks for your obliging Letter, which a great deal 
of news told in your agreable manner made very acceptable. For every 
tittle at this distance is interesting, as we seldom hear any but by the 
papers, or from particular friends. And tho’ Rome is a delightfull place, 
yet we still retain our curiosity to know what is doing at home. We have 
now been here from the beginning of May, so that we have had sufficient 
leisure to see every thing, which is worth seeing, and I am so pleas’d 
with Rome, that your only mentioning hopes of one day being able to 
make the tour gives me pleasure. For I am sure it must afford great satis- 
faction to you, whom heaven has blest with taste and understanding for 
the fine arts. All the objects here are grand & noble, & I am afraid I shall 
never look upon London with the admiration I once did, so much is it 
exceeded by Roman magnificence. We intend to set out for Genoa the 
latter end of this month, and propose myself a most agreable journey 
as the road lies thro’ Lombardy which is the Garden of Italy. I do not 
know what sort of a summer you have had in England, but here the Heats 
have been excessive. But if the summers are too hot they are recompens’d 
by the Autumns which are as fine as imagination can form. I have much 
regretted Lady Mary Wortley’s leaving Venice, as I was in great hopes 
of seeing that extraordinary Phoenomenon, but have had some con- 
solation in meeting the Son, who is not less curious in his way.” He is 
preparing himself for his Eastern expedition by learning Arabic, and 
really studies very hard. He rises before daylight, and has let grow his 


7° Between these two letters the Robinsons had received at least six letters from the 
family in England, five from Mrs. Scott at various times and one from Mrs. Montagu, 
London, May 28, 1762—all published in part in Doran, op. cit., pp. 94 ff. Both sisters 
offer profuse congratulations on the birth of a son. Since he is six months old at the 
time of this letter, he must have been born about Mar. 1, 1762. 

™ This description of the eccentric Edward Wortley Montagu was first printed, in 
part, in Reginald Blunt, Mrs. Montagu ... Her Letters and Friendships from 1762 to 
1800 (London [1923]), I, 34. Blunt (I, 28) also prints a letter of Wortley Montagu from 
Rome, July 29, in which he says he has seen the Robinson party and that Robinson 
does not look well. Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, who returned to England from Italy 
early in 1762, died Aug. 21 of that year. 
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whiskers, which with the addition of a turban which he wears in the 
House, makes him a very odd figure. Nor is his Houshold less oddly 
formd than himself he has a Sister in Law with him as he calls her, a 
Miss Cast, you will probably say a good name for one of his females. He 
has too a young Girl of 12 years old whom he proposes to make a nun 
of, and (as I am told) he has lodg’d her with a Priest of St. Peters, with 
the view of instructing her in the R. C. Religion. I forget to tell you she 
is his daughter. Upon being told that he cou’d not make her a nun upon 
the account of her Religion, he said that that wou’d be no Obstacle, & 
they were all alike to him. I am sorry he shou’d take so much pains, for 
a french Friar who is an excellent Mathematician and to whom he often 
goes for instructions tells me he apprehends his endeavors will not turn 
to much account, for he begins his studies too late, to ever be ready at 
the practice which is so necessary for those who wou’d make accurate 
observations. He proposes being in the East 8 or 10 years which is a con- 
siderable time for a man turnd of fifty, & indeed he will probably never 
return, as the voyage in the interior parts is very dangerous. I only blame 
him for his cruelty to his daughter, as for himself he may play the fool as 
he likes without censure, for he shou’d be old enough to have prudence. 
I saw him the other day when he was very busy in drawing up a Letter to 
the royal Society in regard to a discovery which you must have heard of, 
of the Similarity between the Chinese & Aegyptian characters. This he 
has taken into his head to oppose, and has accordingly gone du fond en 
comble into the contrary opinion, and as far as I can judge of the matter 
seems entirely wrong, & what is strange against matter of fact, for the 
similarity of the characters is now ascertain’d beyond doubt. Excuse my 
saying so much of your cousin, but pray do not mention it for I wou'd 
not be the means of exposing him in his follies. Your Godson grows every 
day, and I may venture to say that you seldom see a stouter or livelier 
child of 6 Months which he is this day. And if he does but continue in- 
creasing in this manner, you will have no reason to regret his being born 
out of England.” Indeed as he owes his origin to Rome, and is nurs’d 
with Grecian milk he ought to be something extraordinary. Not that I 
wish him to resemble any thing that has belong’d to this place for many 
centuries past. The Power of Rome is now but a name, and every day 
brings some embarras or another. The Pope has quarrel’d with the 
Neapolitans & Genoese, who have each a mind to pluck a feather out of 
his wings. There was this morning a secret consistory which some imagine 
is call’d with an intention to issue out bulls of Excommunication against 
Genoa, but it is to be hop’d his Holiness is wiser, but I am afraid these 


18 Mrs. Montagu to William Robinson, May 28, 1762 (Doran, p. 120): “My love to my 
sister and dear little godson. . . . Pray remember, you owe me a god-daughter still’ 
For an earlier letter on the expected birth, see Climenson, op. cit., II, 270. 
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bugbears will be little attended too, amongst the louder roaring of 
cannon. And indeed such fierce dealing is not this mans character, he 
only upon every difficulty takes a crucifix in his hand and falls a crying, 
which he does very plentifully upon most occasions. The Fate of the 
Jesuits in France has vex’d him very much, for they are strenuous de- 
fenders of his authority. But all will not do, and neither coaxing nor 
cursing will prevail upon the foreign powers to submit to the avarice 
of the Roman See. 

I thank you much for your Letter to Mr. Pitt, & was in hopes that by 
the means of Mrs. Yorke or Mrs. Wharton or some of the Yorkshire 
gentry you cou’d have got one to Mr. Murray, but upon your not being 
able to do it, I have apply’d to England tho I am doubtfull of the Suc- 
cess.” Your Commission of the Books I shall execute with the greatest 
exactness I am able, when I get to Venice, which is the proper place to 
buy them.” And I will ship them of by the first conveyance. The Pope’s 
Antiquary here who is a most learned man, in antiquties, is just going to 
publish an account of them in a very ingenious manner. It will be a 
most excellent performan|[ce] & well worth the having, for it gives a de- 
tail in a most exact manner. I have taken the Liberty of putting down 
your name, as it is but a Guinea, and as both from his general character 
& the knowledge I have of the man, I am sure you will think it Money 
well bestowd. Ld. Stormont, Mr. Robinson and many more who have 
been abroad will give you account of the utility of the work. I have put 
in one of the proposals and if you cou’d get any of your friends to sub- 
scribe you wou’d do a good deed. He has not met with the Success his 
merit deserves, which if you knew this place you wou’d not be sur- 
priz’d at.” 

My wife desires me to let you know that you will have your sweets 
very soon, as they were not sent last autumn she thought it better to 
stay till now, when they are fresh made. You must not be surpriz’d at the 
smallness of the Quantity for the Essence of Roses which you particu- 
larly desir’d are six Guineas an ounce. I cannot help mentioning to you 
that I met with a treatise here upon the sublime said to be wrote by a 
Mr. Burke who I believe is a friend of yours.” As far as I can judge of 


” William Murray, later Earl of Mansfield, was in 1762 closely attached to Lord Bute, 
who had just succeeded Newcastle as First Lord of the Treasury. On Mrs. Peg Wharton 
as a member of the Yorkshire gentry, see Blunt, I, 74 f. 


*® Mrs. Montagu had written him, in the letter of May 28, 1762: “I am told Rome is 
the best place to get books at; I should be glad to have Muratori ‘Sopra le cose delli 


secoli passi: 


* The work referred to may be Giuseppe Catalani’s revision of Muratori’s Annali 
D’Italia, 12 volumes, Lucca, 1762-64. 


"Edmund Burke was even at this early date a good friend of Mrs. Montagu. His 
famous essay had appeared over five years before, in April, 1757. 
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books, I never read one which gave me more pleasure. Tho’ the subject 
is abstruse, it is wrote extreamly clear, and I think treats it in a most 
masterly manner. I shou’d very much doubt whether it may not stand in 
competition with the celebrated one of Longinus. My Wife yesterday 
reciev'd a kind Letter from Mrs. Scott dated from Sandleford, which 
inform’d us of your & Mr. Montagu’s health.” Pray excuse this long Letter 
it is a fault I am not apt to be guilty of, & you may read as much or as 
little as you please of it. Our Passport for France is granted for a year, 
but I much doubt whether we shall be able to make any use of it till 
after Xtmas, but shall spend the winter at Genoa.” In the former part 
of my Letter in return for your Politics which are much more interest- 
ing, I gave you those of Rome, this affair of the consistory is just now 
made public, and it was to condemn in a formal manner the proceedings 
of the Parliament of Paris against the Jesuits. It is indeed wisely order’d 
not to be publish’d in the usual manner, for fear that the Parliament 
shou’d burn it, which I imagine they wou’d make no scruple of doing, 
if it came to their hands.” My wife & Mr. Richardson join in compliments 
with me to Mr. Montagu and yourself. And once more desiring your 
excuse for my tedious Letter, & that whenever you have half an hour 
disengag’d from reading or company you wou’d remember you have a 
brother abroad who will be made very happy by bestowing it upon him. 
I am with the greatest Sincerity and regard your most affectnate. 


& oblig’d Brother 
WRobinson 


3. Mary Robinson to Elizabeth Montagu, February 11, 1763. Same ad- 
dress. Postmarks: Genova; MR 2 


Dear Madam 

I have read over & over again & again with infinite pleasure your most 
obliging entertaining Letter. We are rejoic’d you have had so agreable a 
Summer & hope Mr Montagu & yourself reap the benefit of your excur- 
sions, in their having procur’d you a good stock of health to enable you to 
stand the rigour of this severe Winter. You make one enjoy the beauties 
yt you have seen by the liveliness of your descriptions. Hagley Park must 
be an inchanting Place, & pray did not you receive likewise entertain- 


% Probably the letter dated Aug. 13, 1762, printed in part in Doran, pp. 128 f. 

** As appears from the next letter, they went to Genoa by a roundabout tour that 
took them as far as Venice, spent the winter in Genoa, and planned to set out for 
Marseilles and Paris the following April. 

* Pope Clement XIII, according to the Catholic Encyclopedia (q.v.), was vainly 
trying to protect the French Jesuits. On Aug. 2, 1762, the Parliament of Paris had 
issued an arrét suppressing the Jesuits in France. To this Clement replied with an 
allocution, of Sept. 3, protesting against this invasion of the church’s rights and 
annulling the arrét. 
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ment from the rural beauties of Mr Shenstons Farm” from your ac- 
counts of the former & my Brothers of the latter I dont know any two 
Places I have a greater desire to see, but I intend to check my curiosity 
of this sort, & at my return as it will be high time settle quietly for Life, 
& resolve all my pleasures into the enjoyment of Home my Family & 
Friends, the ruminating on where we have been & what we have seen 
will indeed afford many pleasing reflections. Our last Tour compleated 
all the rest & Mr Robinson was greatly delighted, we had a very pleasing 
variety of objects to amuse us, first the grand Cascade of Terni which is 
a River falling perpendicular down a very high Hill, & the Hills & Coun- 
try that surround it are beautifully romantic” it reminded me of a place 
I have seen belonging to Mr Aislebie in Yorkshire call’d Hackfall, tho’ 
it is not in so grand a Stile as Terni. Our next Halt was at Loretto where 
we contemplated with as much astonishment the superstition of the 
people who were there out of Devotion as the Riches of the Place, the 
Virgin tho’ loaded with ornaments is in my opinion a very ill dress’d 
Lady indeed all the finery in the Holy House are ill dispos’d, those in 
the Treasury are seen to more advantage being plac’d behind Glasses 
like those us’d in our Shops, when they repeated the Names of the Do- 
nors I did not find they had made any considerable acquisitions very 
lately, I hope time has not limited the Virgins power, for all her former 
presents have been given out of gratitude for Grazie ricevuto, our people 
made large purchases of Beads & Crosses & had them bless’d, these work 
great Miracles, of which we have had a proof very lately for our Man gave 
some Beads to a person here who has been long labouring with a bad 
illness, but since he has had them in his possession he is better than ever 
he expected to be. It really sometimes makes it melancholy to see how 
the Reason of Mankind is perverted, & in consequence of that how cor- 
rupt their Hearts are, for in these Countrys of Superstition there is no 
such thing as Sentiment, good Faith, or Virtue. At Bologna we saw the 
Works of some of the first Painters, in high preservation (which is but 
seldom the case at Rome) our time was made pleasant by a recommen- 
dation we had to some ingenious people who behav’d to us with great 
politeness, I will pronounce them Men of Taste & Learning, they are 
studying English with great application, & lament the difficulty they find 

* Hagley Park, the seat of Lord Lyttelton, was the scene of many visits by Mrs. 
Montagu, the most recent of which, in the summer of 1762, is described in several of 
her unpublished letters. The poet Shenstone’s Leasowes was a show place at this time. 

™Smollett, Travels, II, 166 f., describes, with more enthusiasm than he was accus- 
tomed to give to foreign scenes, the cascade in which the river Nera falls 160 feet. The 
rush of the water, the mist, the rainbow, the deafening sound, “the vicinity of a great 
number of other stupendous rocks and precipices, with the dashing, boiling, and foam- 
ing of the two rivers below, produce altogether an object of tremendous sublimity; 


yet great part of its effect is lost, for want of a proper point of view, from which it 
might be contemplated.’ 
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in geting our Books, I cou’d not help asking if they were acquainted 
with the works of Mr Harris & to my surprize they had never heard of 
them, I ventur’d to promise one of the Gentlemen his Three Treatises 
of Happiness &c &c* I knew my Brother wou’d assist me in geting it 
there, for he is proud to disperse the works of the Man he adores. Ferrara 
which we pass’d between Bologna & Venice was once a large & Populace 
Citty, is now a Scene of Misery & Desolation the Inhabitants from 
Seventy Thousand are reduc’d to Twenty, by that you may judge of the 
Condition of the Buildings. Most of the Towns of Italy are very thinly 
Inhabited except Naples Venice & Leghorn. I cannot describe the pleas- 
ure I receiv’d in seeing Venice, the peculiarity of its Situation & ye 
Elegance of many of the Buildings are very strikeing, & join’d to that 
there is a great deal of good Painting, but however charming it may be 
to Visit I shou’d by no means like it for an abiding Place, the novelty 
of a Gondalo will do for a little time, but the being condemn’d to it 
for ever without any exercise is what I shou’d not chuse The Idleness 
of the Life throws the People into Vices of all sorts & they are reckon’d 
the most abandon’d of any in Italy, the Nobility are almost all ruin’d 
by Gaming. As soon as we had satisfied our curiosity we hasten’d to pro- 
ceed on our Journey, for the Season was far advanc’d. we went from 
Venice to Padua by Water, & the Weather proving fine we spent a most 
delightful day in viewing the beauties of the Villas on the banks of the 
Brenta.” we ran through three or four of the most admir’d, the works 
of Palladio, & the insides Painted in Fresco by Paul Veronese & his 
Scholars, the colours are as fresh as if done lately. the pleasure of our 
day was compleated by the hospitality of Mr Sackville a natural Son of 
my Lord Middlesex” at whose Villa we din’d, he is a young Gentleman 
of Genius, & worth, that is languishing away his Life on a very narrow 
allowance his Father promises to do better by him when he comes to 
the possession of his Estate. Padua is much in the same condition as 
Ferrara, Vicenza imploy’d usa day, it gave Birth to Palladio, & he has 
left there many Monuments of his Genius, particularly a Theater & a 
Villa, from the latter Lord Westmoreland copied his House in Kent." 


% James “Hermes” Harris, later a friend of Mrs. Montagu, published in 1744 Three 
Treatises—the first on art; the second on music, painting, and poetry; the third on 
happiness. 


* The manuscript “Guide of Travelers” kept at Stowe, which is described above, 
says that in going from Bologna to Venice, after ferrying several rivers, “at Padova 
you embark upon the river Brant, and pay five zequins [a little less than a louis d’or] 
for each gondola, and from Fusino to Venice you go 5 miles in a bark’ 

* Charles Sackville, Duke of Dorset and Earl of Middlesex, died, without legitimate 
issue, Jan. 6, 1769. 


* John Fane, 7th Earl of Westmoreland, rebuilt Mereworth Castle, in Kent, after 
plans by Palladio. 
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At Verona we spent two days it is as pretty an Inland Town as I have 
seen, it stands in a rich Plain & has a fine River abounding with Fish 
that runs quite through it, here as indeed throughout almost all the 
Venetian State is Architecture to admire. some of them I am told Mr 
Adams now in England has copied particularly the inside of a Chapel 
that excels in the elegance of its ornaments.” there are very good re- 
mains of an Ancient Amphitheater, the form Oval, with Seats intire for 
twenty thousand people. Nothing can be richer & more fertile than the 
Plains of Lombardy, a view of Plenty is always pleasing, but otherwise 
a flat Country to travell through does not afford much entertainment, 
& we found the Roads very deep. Milan detain’d us but a day, it can 
boast of little else but an immense Gothic Cathedral that in size only 
vies with St Peters. the Palace of General Clereci has more expence than 
taste in his great Gallery there are eight Windows & ye Carving & Gild- 
ing about each cost 250 £ the other ornaments are in proportion, there 
is in another Apartment ye richest Bed & Hangings that can be seen of 
Crimson Velvet embroider’d with Gold, by these & other extravagances 
he has spent an immense Fortune & is now reduc’d to live on a small 
Pittance. The Place tho’ plentiful is very dear arising from the heavy 
Taxes the Austrians have impos’d during this War. Four days more 
brought us to Genoa _ the romantic Hills about it made a great contrast 
to the flat Country of Lombardy & they are in my opinion much pleas- 
anter. I thought it a great happiness to perform so long a Journey with- 
out the least Accident or inconvenience to any of us, especially the littie 
Boy, who was the best traveller among us all, but stiring is what he is 
us'd to for we lug him about almost every where. I thank God he is stout 
& well & begins to use his Feet very prettily,” he grows like his Father 
but is not so handsome Were he more so perhaps he wou’d have the 
honor to claim some resemblance to his God-Mother, for I think there 
is a great likeness between Mrs Montagu & Mr Robinson. Excuse my 
dwelling so long on my own before I congratulate you on the acquisition 
the Family has gain’d by the birth of Mr Morris Robinsons second 
Son, I hope both him & his Mama are gaining strength. Mrs Robinson 
has I suppose inform’d you of our present situation & ye difficulties we 
met with on our arrival to get an Apartment. & what woud have become 
of us I know not, if it had not been for the bounty of the Consul who has 
lent us his Country House & done every thing in his power to make it 


_—— Mme OW FT “SES Ow ee rT we OO _ 


> = 


® Robert Adam, the famous architect, made extensive alterations in Mrs. Montagu’s 
country place at Sandleford (described in an unpublished letter to Mrs. Carter, Oct. 9, 
1765) and improved her Hill Street house in Berkeley Square (1766). 

* The boy died soon after the family returned to England. Mrs. Montagu wrote to 
Mrs. Scott, from Spa, July 18, 1763: “I am truly sorry for the loss of my little nephew 


my Bror. williams son. I was more concerned than surprized. I feard much from his 
teeth?’ 
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convenient to us, this Gentleman about two years ago was quite ruin’d 
by the Breaking of his Partner in England, his own unblemish’d Char- 
acter made him a great object of pitty & Sr Richard Littleton who is full 
of humanity, coming here soon after us’d all his Interest with Mr Pitt 
& procur’d him a Pension of 250 £ pr Annum this with the profits of 
the Consulship will be a handsome subsistance now in time of Peace. 
At one hour in the night we are shut out of Genoa by many Gates,” that 
whenever we partake of the diversions, we are oblig’d to lay there, this 
is the gay Season of Carnival so that there are Operas every Night but 
Fridays & Satturdays & Publick Balls three times a week I have seen 
two of each & my curiosity is fully satisfied, the first time I was oblig’d 
for a Bed to Mrs Celesia the Daughter of Mr Mallet she desires I will 
present her best respects to you, she is happily Married to a Man gen- 
erally esteem’d, they live with elegance, & he is made Noble tho’ but of 
a late date, this excludes her from the Visits of the old Nobility, in 
this Country of Etiquetts that distinction is scrupulously kept up.” Were 
the Manners of the People better Genoa wou'd be no uneligible Spot the 
Air is fine, the Provisions the best of any place we have yet been in, the 
Town is well built, but the Streets so narrow that they can’t be seen to ad- 
vantage indeed they were under a necessity from the nature of their situ- 
ation to contract them, there being but a small Track of ground between 
Sea & Mountains. we wait for warmer Weather to see about five or Six of 
their Palaces that are allow’d to be the compleatest of any in Italy. The 
begining of April we embark for Marseilles, there or in its Neighbour- 
hood we hope to meet my Brother who has been in France some weeks, 
he lost the pleasure of our Tour by having been for some time troubled 
with a Sciatica in his Hip that made him unable to bear so long a Land 
Journey, therefore he judg’d it the easiest way to go by Sea from Leg- 
horn, his not being with me was the only allay to my pleasure. We pro- 
pose staying but a short time at Paris yet to appear with any decency tis 
necessary to have a recommendation to the Minister. we hardly think the 
Duke of Bedford” will be there much longer therefore shall take it as a 
great favor if you will procure us a Letter either to him, or ye Person that 
is appointed to relieve his Grace, there are so many Avanturiers who 


* The house, as appears below, was in the fashionable suburb of San Pietro d’Arena, 
situated just outside the walls of the city, along the shore to the north. Smollett, II, 21, 
describes the approach to Genoa, from the north, by the magnificent palaces of the 
Genoese nobility, “which form almost a continued chain of buildings along the strand 
for thirty miles. About five in the afternoon, we skirted the fine suburbs of St. Pietro 
D’arena, and arrived at Genoa’ 


*® Dorothea Celesia, daughter of David Mallett the poet, and herself a poet and 
dramatist, married Signor Pietro Paolo Celesia, ambassador to England, 1755-59, and 
lived in Genoa from 1759 till her death in 1790. 


*% John Russell, 4th Duke of Bedford, was plenipotentiary to France at this time. 
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travel that the Ministers make it a rule to receive no body without a 
recommendation, we found the benefit of a letter Mrs Scott was so good 
to get us from the Dutchess of Beaufort to Lord Northampton for it pro- 
cur’d us a very polite reception from my Lord & Lady. I hope the neces- 
sity we are under of troubling you in this instance will make you pardon 
the liberty we take, but we did not know who so well to apply to as your- 
self Madam that are in the Center of the Beau Monde. If I can execute 
any Commissions for you in France that great Mart for Dress, pray favor 
me with them. I think it is high time I shou’d apologize for trespassing so 
long on your time & patience & conclude with beging you to present Mr 
Robinsons & my Duty to my Father, best Respects to Mr Montagu, & 
Love to all the Family. I am with greatest Regard & Esteem Dear Madam 
Your Affectionate Sister & oblig’d humble Servant 
San Pietro D’Arena Feb: 11. 1763 ees 
[Postscript] Pray direct for me to the care of Mr Joseph Brame at Genoa. 
In the recommendation at Paris be pleas’d to let my Brother be nam’d 


[Note from William Robinson on third page of second folder, left blank 
for that purpose] 


Dr. Madam 
Excuse the liberty I take in enclosing a letter for a most intimate friend 


of mine, to whom a shilling as Dr. Swift says is a serious thing. If I cou’d 
have frank’d it from hence, I shou’d not have troubled you, but that is 


not possible. Pray let a servt. leave it or put it in the penny post. I have 
sent you two Letters one Septr. 4, the last Novr. 27. Make my complts. to 
Mr. Montagu, & believe me on all occasions 
Yr most affectnate. brother &c. 
WRobinson 








The Sources of Blake’s Pictorial Expression 


LL WHO sTuDY Blake are aware of unexplained things: for ex- 
A ample, the way in which he acquired pictorial training and 
experience; the strange inequality of his technique; the curious mo- 
saic, in his work, of derivation and originality, and, sometimes, the 
metamorphosis of borrowed motifs into original conceptions. 

What has been published concerning his training does not ex- 
plain these things completely. We know that at the age of ten he 
worked in Henry Par’s school; that at the age of fourteen he was 
apprenticed to the engraving firm of Basire, where he spent some 
seven years; that for a short time he attended the Royal Academy 
schools; that he privately studied engravings after Raphael, Michel- 
angelo, and Giulio Romano, and deeply admired the engravings of 
Marc Antonio and Diirer. In the Huntington Library there is a 
small oil copy, by Blake, of a figure in Michelangelo’s “Last Judg- 
ment’: a proof that he was familiar with copies of Michelangelo by 
his contemporaries. All Blake students are familiar with his en- 
graved “crib” of the figure in Michelangelo’s “Crucifixion of St. 
Peter’; his use of the little crawling figure in the background of 
Diirer’s print of “St. John Chrysostom”; and the origin of his “Glad 
Day,” in Scamozzi’s Idea del’ architettura (1615). 

His students are generally aware of these; but they have not yet 
particularly studied the habitual way in which this singular genius 
cruised about, cutting out and snapping up prizes. They have not 
sufficiently scrutinized the completed fabric of his designs, to recog- 
nize the pieces of which they are in part composed, and to realize 
how vitally they were used. If such a study is completed our concep- 
tion of Blake will not be seriously impaired. We shall understand 
him better in understanding his habit of bee-like quest: we shall 
more closely grasp the efforts he made to overcome his difficulties 
and more clearly see his genius for assimilation and making vital. 

This paper will suggest but a few of the sources of his expression; 
it is no more than a signpost for Blake’s closer students, who, if they 
already know all about this aspect of him, have kept it singularly 


*See the important agicles by Anthony Blunt in the Journal of the Warburg In- 
stitute, II, No. 1, pp. 53, 65. 
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quiet. Familiar to us all are Blake’s “Hecate” and his water color, 
“Rest on the Flight into Egypt” (in the Metropolitan Museum). 
In each we are impressed by the rather sinister Ass, projecting into 
the picture from the side. Some no doubt have said, “No one but 
Blake would have imagined that gaunt, shaggy beast”; others may 
have wondered where it came from. Their curiosity is answered if 
we look at the “Rest on the Flight” (“G. R. inv:’) on page 30 of Alex- 
ander Brown’s Ars pictoria of 1675. There we find the source of 
Blake’s donkey, and recognize that, in passing from Ars pictoria to 
Blake, the Ass became a sort of dynamic animal, much more in 
keeping, by the way, with “Hecate” than with the “Holy Family?’ 

Blake could not afford models for his work: instead he must 
always have been looking about for suggestions, or actual adaptable 
material in drawings and engravings of others. Whether he knew 
what he wanted or simply took inspiration from what he found, is 
debatable. For example, needing a back view of a man for the Adam 
in his “Temptation of Eve” (in his Paradise Lost series), he again 
used Brown’s Ars pictoria. In that volume (p. 23) is a sheet of studies 
which we can hardly doubt was before him when he drew Adam 
wandering away, while Eve was in the Tempter’s coils.’ As so often 
happened he used the same idea repeatedly. Blake’s similar appro- 
priation and adaptation from Diirer’s “St. John Chrysostom” is well 
known: we can hardly doubt that the invention of his Nebuchad- 
nezzar came about in this wise. The little crawling figure in the 
background of Diirer’s print caught his fancy, so that when he 
wanted an idea for Nebuchadnezzar he thought, “Why, that’s the 
very thing; but I will show the face:’ Incidentally, that alteration 
and an attempt to exhibit the outcast King’s emaciation, deplorably 
overtaxed Blake’s anatomical knowledge. 

These uses of Diirer and Ars pictoria are evident instances of 
Blake’s habit of cruising round for serviceable material. Another, if 
debatable, example of his piracy may perhaps be recognized in his 
illustration of the “Death of the Wicked Man” for Blair’s Grave. 
There is no doubt that the anguished woman, bending over the 
body, is strangely baroque for Blake. And I submit for consideration 


* This sheet and others, of anatomical drawings, are by “J. Collenbina;’ engraved 
by A. de Jode. 
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that she was derived from Annibale Carracci’s Magdalen, in his 
famous “Three Maries,’ which came to England about 1792, having 
been engraved in the Orleans Gallery Catalogue. 

Blake’s drafts on Michelangelo, direct, or by adaptation, are not 
hard to find; engravings of course were current, and, as I have said, 
actual copies of the “Last Judgment” were accessible to him. An 
interesting compote of Blake’s Michelangelesque inspiration occurs 
in an unidentified Dantesque subject at the Tate Gallery, London 
(No. 3364). Some of the figures in this remarkable design are so well 
constructed that one suspects that Blake had good prints or draw- 
ings before his eyes. But the shockingly constructed standing figure, 
which far exceeded his anatomical capacity, must, I suggest, have 
come from a bad engraving, imperfectly understood, of that dimly 
seen figure that supports the column in Michelangelo’s “Last Judg- 
ment.’ This seems to me to be a capital example of Blake’s naive 
childishness: he could not keep his fingers off Michelangelo’s excit- 
ing figure, but he knew not what to do with it, nor how to draw 
it. Incidentally, the Michelangelesque figure of Achan in Blake’s 
“Stoning of Achan” is relatively so well constructed that I should 
like to know its source. Was it Flaxman? 

Among the other sources of Blake’s pictorial expression that 
should be investigated are Flaxman and Greek or Greco-Roman 
art. Iwo or three years ago’ I hazarded a guess at some of the channels 
by which young Blake may have become familiar with classical art. 
Fuller consideration would suggest many more. There is no doubt 
he was familiar with engravings of discoveries at Herculaneum 
and Pompeii; he must have been familiar, too, with such works as 
Chandler’s Jonian Antiquities, Stuart’s Antiques of Athens, and 
Dalton’s engravings. And presumably the publications of D’Agin- 
court and Winckelmann were accessible to him. 

It seems likely that Blake freely used the channel opened by Flax- 
man. For example, in his “Job Sacrifices,’ we see Job (and in other 
designs God the Father) with arms spread across the sky. This motif 
came, I think, from Flaxman’s “Giant on Mount Ida:’ Blake was 
so pleased with it that, again, he used it frequently. Blake’s ‘Christ 
Offers to Redeem Man” (in the Huntington Library) is one of his 

* Huntington Library Bulletin, No. 10, pp. 141-42. 
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most beautiful Paradise Lost designs. Perhaps the central idea—the 
throned figure embracing the Son—is Blake’s inspired adaptation 
of a classical “Zeus and Ganymede”’—or the “Education of Olympus:’ 
For the cruciform of his design and the inclosing inverted arch of 
angels casting down their crowns, he may well have had in his mind 
Flaxman’s “Triumph of Christ” from the Paradiso, combined with 
Flaxman’s “Iris” from his Hesiod. A circle of seraphim like that 
in Flaxman’s “Christ” is found in Blake’s ‘Rout of the Rebel Angels” 
(in the Huntington Library), encircling the Archer. The ill-drawn 
mass below, with the plunging figures clasping their heads, was 
almost certainly suggested by the falling figures in Flaxman’s “Pur- 
gatorio;’ plus ideas from Michelangelo's “Last Judgment.’ Instances 
of Blake’s close adaptation of Flaxman’s figures or conceptions can 
easily be multiplied—it is, for example, interesting to compare their 
renderings of ““The Hypocrites with Caiphas,’ in their Inferno illus- 
trations, and to see how immeasurably, in adapting, Blake surpassed 
Flaxman. 

The main part of Blake’s neoclassical nudes and seminudes can be 
traced to Herculaneum, Pompeii, and other Greco-Roman sources. 
A typical example of such a study is his “Satan Comes to the Gates 
of Hell’—the larger version in the Huntington Library. The main 
idea, two combatants one each side of a figure—half woman, half 
monster—seems to be Blake’s adaptation of the well-known classic 
rendering of “Archemorus” (called “Cadmus” in Winckelmann) or 
“Scylla:’ In this connection we may note the similarity of Flaxman’s 
“Scylla:’ The back-view figure of Death, standing with legs apart, 
seems to be traceable to one of Dalton’s engravings of an Amazonian 
battle frieze. 

Lastly, we may speculate about Blake’s supreme invention—his 
“Elohim” moving upon the face of the Dark Waters; molding Man 
from the dust of the Earth, where no man had been. Blake himself 
used mysteriously to allude to visions of Egyptian Art—culled, I 
suspect, from engravings. Francis Hayman, by the way, also had 
seen “Egyptian visions:’ Some of Blake’s devotees, pondering his 
“Elohim;’ have wondered what oriental inspiration lay behind this 
magnificent conception. For my part, I have no doubt that its germ 
was Dalton’s, or some other antiquarian’s, rendering of Skiron (the 
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southeast wind) on the Temple of the Winds. Perhaps no richer 
testimony to Blake’s genius and imagination can be offered than this 
proof of his capacity for breathing living flame into the driest bones. 


C. H. Cotuins BAKER 
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Ten Unpublished Letters of John Quincy Adams 
1796-1837 


IS HARDLY necessary to justify the publication of any of John 
Quincy Adams’s letters, especially of those which belong to the 
period subsequent to June, 1823.’ The letters published herewith 
include (with three minor exceptions’) all of what may be called the 
“miscellaneous” group of John Quincy Adams’s letters now in the 
Huntington Library.’ One letter from Timothy Pitkin is included 
because of its relation to Adams’s reply. 

Since these letters cover a period of over forty years and do not 
form a connected sequence, it may be worth while to recall the main 
features of Adams’s long public career. After six years of diplomatic 
service at The Hague and Berlin, Adams returned to this country in 
1801. He had participated in the efforts of the United States to pre- 
serve its neutrality and had acquired a strong feeling of resentment 
at the disregard with which the United States was treated by both 
parties to the conflict in Europe. In 1803 he was elected to the 
United States Senate, nominally as a Federalist from Massachusetts. 
His support of Jefferson’s foreign policy, and especially his vote for 
the Embargo in 1807, aroused the bitter enmity of the Federalists 
and resulted in his complete break with that party and his resigna- 
tion from the Senate in 1808. 

President Madison recognized Adams’s ability and character by 
sending him into “honourable diplomatic exile” as, successively, 
Minister to Russia, Commissioner at Ghent, and Minister to Great 
Britain. In 1817 Adams became Secretary of State under President 
Monroe and soon proved himself to be one of the greatest, if not 


*The point at which Worthington C. Ford’s edition of the Writings of John Quincy 
Adams (7 vols.; New York, 1913-17) was interrupted. 

* The exceptions are three notes to Timothy Pitkin: (1) dated Quincy, Sept. 1, 1817, 
stating that he cannot comply with Pitkin’s request for information, since his papers 
are in Washington; (2) dated Washington, Apr. 28, 1819, stating that the consignment 
of 250 copies of Pitkin’s Statistical View of the Commerce of the United States of 
America, ordered for the Library of Congress, is four copies short; and (3) dated Wash- 
ington, Feb. 13, 1827, stating that he cannot comply with Pitkin’s request for informa- 
tion, since the papers of John Adams are unsorted. 

* There are fifty-two letters from John Quincy Adams to Rufus King in the Hunt- 
ington Library’s Rufus King Collection. They cover the period from Oct. 3, 1796, to 
July 5, 1801. 
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the greatest, incumbent of that office. His election as President, in 
1824, exposed him to a “four year political campaign” in which the 
adherents of “Old Hickory” consistently blocked all his efforts at 
constructive legislation. Adams’s personality and concept of duty 
unfitted him for such a partisan contest and brought about his de- 
feat at the hands of Jackson in 1828. 

“Proscribed” in his native state and removed from the presidency 
by the rising democracy of the West, Adams was beloved and under- 
stood by his neighbors of the Plymouth district. They elected him 
as their representative to Congress in 1831 and re-elected the inde- 
pendent and fearless old man eight times. As a foe of Jacksonian 
democracy and Southern imperialism, and as the champion of the 
right of petition, he stood at bay, for seventeen long years, in the 
face of the bitterest personal attacks that an opposing and deter- 
mined majority could bring to bear. In this role the indomitable 
former President, perhaps the ablest and most disinterested states- 
man this country has produced, achieved a unique position in the 
annals of American politics. Respected and feared by his enemies 
and beloved by his friends, he watched the transformation of the 
world he had known and the development of the United States along 
other lines than those of which he had dreamed. His presidency was 
indeed a turning point in American history, and Adams knew it. 
The shattering of his hopes, however, did not shake his belief in his 
principles. He continued to the end an eloquent and effective cham- 
pion of the highest standards of public policy and of what he con- 
ceived to be the real interests of the United States. 

John Quincy Adams had a marked capacity for penetrating analy- 
sis in political and diplomatic affairs. He was also a prophet whose 
accuracy was far above the average. His letter to the Reverend 
Charles W. Upham, written in 1837, is as fine an example of analysis 
and prophecy applied to American politics as the student of history 
is likely to encounter. As a literary composition, it is well able to 
stand on its own merits. As a commentary on the history of the 
United States in the nineteenth century, it is the equal of anything 
ever written by a member of the Adams family. For these reasons I 
commend it particularly to the reader’s attention. 


EpwarD H. TatuM, JR. 
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To SYLVANUS BourRNeE* 


Dear Sir. The Hague July 15. 1796.° 


My last advices from America, do not mention that the President had 
decided to decline the next Election, but some of them appear to con- 
sider it as a thing of which there is no doubt. Mr. Gore® considers it so, 
in a letter I have from him at London.—and I have at present no doubt 
of it myself.—You will readily perceive the reason, why I now request you, 
not to mention to any body any thing as coming from me upon this sub- 
ject—To yourself only therefore I may add my information that a very 
powerful interest and influence will probably support Mr. Jefferson and 
Chancellor Livingston’ for the offices of Prest & Vice Prest.—Two other 
Persons are likely to be supported by another interest: one of them I 
need not name, and who the other will be I do not know. 

How stands the affair of the Last. Geld? I will thank you to converse 
with Mr. Damen, and with the Gentlemen concerned in the American 
trade, and let me know whether it will be most eligible to endeavour 
to remove the double tonnage paid to the admiralty, or the higher duties 
paid to the Council of the Colonies. Both burdens together seem to be 
iniquitous. which of the two bears the hardest?* 


PS. I know not who is appointed as our Minister in Portugal.° 


To JEAN Luzac”® 


Dear Sir. The Hague January 29. 1797. 


It gives me pleasure to observe that the late Leyden Gazettes have con- 
tained a considerable portion of American intelligence.—In some in- 
stances however it has been inaccurate, because necessarily founded 
upon defective documents. 

The Intelligence of the last supplement respecting the State of the 
Elections for President and Vice-President, is in this predicament.—On 
the ed. of December the Elections could not be continuing, since by the 
Constitution of the United States it must be completed on one and 
the same day throughout the Union, that is on the first Wednesday, 
which in this instance was the 7th. of December.—From the latest ac- 

‘United States Consul in Amsterdam, 1790-1800. 

5 John Quincy Adams served as Minister to the Netherlands, 1794-97. 

* Christopher Gore, of Massachusetts, a Federalist. 

7 Robert Livingston, Chancellor of the State of New York, 1777-1801. 

* The complimentary closing and signature have been omitted throughout. 


* William Laughton Smith, of South Carolina, Member of Congress, 1789-97, was 
Minister to Portugal, 1797-1801. 


” Friend of American independence, professor of Greek in the University of Leyden, 
and editor of the Leyden Gazette. 
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curate intelligence it was dubious whether the Election had fallen upon 
Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Pinckney or Mr. Adams.” 

I observe you are stating the substance of the complaints brought for- 
ward by the french Minister” at such a critical moment against the 
American Government.—I suppose you have the answer of the American 
Secretary of State* to the Note of Mr. Adet: if you have not, I will do 
myself the pleasure of sending it to you. 

I now take the liberty to enclose the President’s Speech,“ upon the 
opening of the present Session of Congress.—You will find the same char- 
acter which he has always borne maintained to the last.—It notices the 
unfortunate differences with France, and I think you may consider what 
he says upon that subject as comprizing the substance of the System 
which the American Government will pursue, and the American People 
support.—That part of the speech at least I wish to be so generally spread 
through the knowledge of Europe, that it would give me great pleasure 
to see it, in the best periodical paper, which it can boast.—I am afraid of 
soliciting indiscreetly too large a portion of a paper, every line of which 
is devoted to useful intelligence and valuable instruction, but as the 
American affairs may excite in future more of the attention of Europe 
than they have for some time past, I shall ask your permission to furnish 
you from time to time with such information as I shall receive concern- 
ing the most important of them; and of which you will make such use 
as you shall think most advisable. 

My direct intelligence comes down to the gth. of December.—A letter 
from a respectable friend of that date says “The Decree of the Directory 
relative to the capture of our vessels, has excited much dissatisfaction, 
and the insulting language of their minister raised a general sentiment 
of indignation; but neither, the smallest visible alarm’ It further adds 
that the Presidents address to the People of the United States” “has been 
received with every mark of affection, gratitude and respect. That several 
of the State Legislatures have since been in session and directed that 
the address should be entered at large on their Journals, and those of 
Massachusetts and Maryland have resolved that it should be printed and 

1 Thomas Pinckney, of South Carolina, received 59 electoral votes in 1796— less 
than Jefferson and 12 less than John Adams. 


” Pierre A. Adet, French Minister to the United States, 1795-97, had, on the eve of 
the presidential election, announced the suspension of his functions, as a result of the 
conclusion of Jay’s treaty with England. This act, together with the publication of 
Adet’s critical review of the policy of the United States, was designed to influence the 
election in favor of Jefferson. See Samuel F. Bemis, “Washington’s Farewell Address: 
A Foreign Policy of Independence; American Historical Review, XX XIX, 250. 

% Timothy Pickering, of Massachusetts, Secretary of State, 1795-1800. 

™ Delivered Dec. 7, 1796. 


* Washington’s Farewell Address was made public Sept. 19, 1796. 
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published with their laws:’—Judge, My Dear Sir, whether this looks like 
ingratitude from the Americans, or like a disapprobation of the system 
which their Government has pursued. 


To ELsrince Gerry” 


Dear Sir Berlin 20. February 1798." 


I received yesterday your obliging favour of 5. January forwarded to 
me by Mr. Murray,” who did not himself receive it untill the 10th instt 
The original and duplicate came both together, and from their appear- 
ance I conjecture had undergone inspection on the road. 

I am grateful for your kind enquires concerning Mrs. Adams's health, 
which has hitherto been infirm since her illness upon her first arrival 
here, but which I hope to see soon entirely restored 

By the death of the late king,” before I could deliver to him my cre- 
dential Letter, I could not be formally received untill the arrival of new 
credentials. But I have had an audience of the new king,” and am rec- 
ognized as if my Letter to the late king had been delivered; I have every 
reason to be satisfied with my reception, and assured of the friendly dis- 
position of this Government towards that of our Country. 

I have felt as every true American must feel, very keenly, the situation 
and the treatment which you and your respectable colleagues have ex- 
perienced since your arrival in France, and I regret most forcibly and 
cordially with you, the little prospect of a successful termination to your 
mission."—A War with France must be one of the most unfortunate 
Events that can befall our Country—all the consequences which you men- 
tion, must be expected from it, and perhaps others yet more distressing.— 
At the same time we must remember there is a point beyond which every 
sacrifice to preserve Peace, only serves to defeat its own purpose; and that 
perfidy or dishonour are too high a price to pay even for the first of 
national blessings. 


* Republican member of the commission to France, 1797-98. He was recalled by 
President Adams in 1798 because of his direct negotiations with Talleyrand after the 
departure of Pinckney and Marshall. Gerry was resolved to prevent war with France 
at all costs. 


™ John Quincy Adams served as Minister to Prussia, 1797-1801. 

8 William Vans Murray, of Maryland, Minister to the Netherlands, 1797-1801. 
” Frederick William II. 

” Frederick William III. 


* Pinckney, Marshall, and Gerry had broken off negotiations with the French after 
refusing to meet the monetary demands of Talleyrand’s agents, known in American 
history as Messrs. X, Y, and Z. The original purpose of the American mission had been 
the settlement of the many points of controversy, between the United States and 
France, which had arisen in consequence of the war in Europe. 
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That the system of rejecting reconcilement upon any practicable 
terms, is formed upon a mistaken view of the interests of France I have 
no doubt.—That it must lead us to a close alliance with England is ob- 
vious enough, and if it has not already produced this effect, it has not 
been owing to the want of opportunity or offers for the purpose. 

A few days after the date of your Letter, the new decree against all 
neutral Navigation and commerce took place.—The tendency of it is to 
force the neutral Nations into a system conformable to the views of G. 
Britain, and to secure to the English Navigation advantages over that of 
all others.—The reporter of this extraordinary decree to the Council of 
500. asserted that the English have no merchant vessels employed at all 
at present.—It is well known they have upwards of twenty thousand.—Yet 
upon such a declaration the report was adopted without discussion.— 
It is certainly extremely offensive to the commercial neutral Powers of 
Europe.—How pernicious it is to us, I need not say. 

I am still doubtful where this letter will find you, and the other gentle- 
men in the Commission. I understand from Mr. Murray that you have 
requested a final decision upon the subject of your mission, and in case 
it be contrary to our wishes, for facilities to return. It gives me pleasure 
to hear that a question of so much consequence will be thus brought to 
some issue; for be it what it will, I think it preferable to any further 
continuance of the state of suspense which has already lasted so long, 
and kept us in a state at once of solicitude, and of inaction 

I think we may depend upon the good-will, and friendship of this 
Government. 


To JOHN ARMSTRONG” 


Dear Sir St. Petersburg 27. Nov. 1809. 


My appointment as Minister from the United States to this Court has 
doubtless been communicated to you by the Secretary of State,* and I 
suppose you may have heard before this of my arrival here—It has been 
my desire to give you this information myself; but being also desirous 
at the same time of transmitting to you the means of a free correspond- 
ence between us, I have hitherto waited for an opportunity of safer, and 
more trusty conveyance than the mail 

In the Instructions to Mr. Short,” he was directed, on his passage at 
Paris to obtain a copy of your cypher with the Department of State, in 
order to facilitate the confidential correspondence for which occasions 

* Former United States Senator from New York; Minister to France, 1804-10. 

% John Quincy Adams served as Minister to Russia, 1809-14. 

* Robert Smith, of Maryland, Secretary of State, 1809-11. 

* William Short, of Virginia, was appointed Minister to Russia in 1808 and had 


reached Paris when he was notified that confirmation of his appointment had been 
refused by the Senate. 
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might occur between you and him, and to save the trouble of a second 
cypher, for the transmission of any such correspondence to the Secretary 
of State—For the same reasons a copy of your cypher was to have been 
forwarded to me previous to my departure from the United States, had 
there been time in the Secretary’s Office, for such a copy to be made—But 
my orders having been to sail as expeditiously as possible, the cypher was 
not received by me, and of course le genre humain must be privy to our 
correspondence, untill some opportunity shall occur of arranging a cy- 
pher between us. 

A Mr. Waters, a citizen of the United States, and one of my townsmen, 
being on the point of departure from this place, going as far at least as 
Rotterdam, and perhaps to Paris, I avail myself of this occasion to enclose 
to you a copy of a cypher, the corresponding part of which I retain in 
my possession, and which may be used between us, untill you may meet a 
trusty hand by whom to furnish me a copy of your public cypher—In the 
use of this there will not indeed be the convenience, of a common key, 
between us and the Department of State—But neither on the other hand 
will there be the danger of detection to the cypher, arising from a multi- 
plication of its copies in various hands. 

As you have doubtless received intelligence from the United States, 
of a much later date than that of my departure, it would be superfluous 
for me to say any thing of the situation of our public affairs at that time— 
I sailed from Boston the 5th. of August. put into the Port of Christian- 
sand in Norway, for shelter from the Equinoctial Gales, on the goth. of 
September—Was detained a week by adverse winds in the Roads of Else- 
neur, at the close of September and beginning of October, and landed 
at St. Petersburg the 23d. of October—At Elseneur, in a Hamburg News- 
paper, I first saw the President’s Proclamation of g. August declaring the 
non-intercourse with England to be renewed. 

Since my arrival here, I have seen, also in German newspapers, a letter 
from Monsieur le Comte de Champagny” to you, dated I think the 22. of 
August, and announcing the principles to which His Imperial Majesty 
of France is determined to adhere in regard to the maritime system, and 
in its relations with the United States—As this document is alledged to 
have been taken from the Moniteur, and as it corresponds with the other 
public declarations and measures of the Emperor of France, I have con- 
sidered it as authentic— 

The Emperor of Russia has received a letter from the Emperor Napo- 
leon, written a few days before the conclusion of the Peace between 
France and Austria;” and after all its essential stipulations were agreed 

* Jean Baptiste de Champagny, Duc de Cadore, French Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
1807-11. 


* The Treaty of Vienna or Schénbrunn, concluded in Oct., 1809, following Napo- 
leon’s victory at Wagram in July. 
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upon—Copies of this letter have been in private circulation here—Speak- 
ing of the United States, it says—Les Etats Unis sont au plus mal avec 
l’Angleterre—et paraissent vouloir sincerement et sérieusement se rap- 
procher de nétre systeme; or words to that effect. 

My reception here has been satisfactory, and flattering in a high de. 
gree—From the Emperor Alexander himself as well as from his principal 
Minister Count Romanzoff, Chancellor of the Empire, I have received 
the strongest and warmest assurances of the best dispositions towards 
the United States—The same Spirit will undoubtedly dictate the final 
Instructions to Count von der Pahlen,” which are about to be made out, 
and who I understand will receive orders to proceed as soon as possible 
to the United States—As he is now at Paris, and certainly well known to 
you, I have no doubt but that his communications to you, will indicate 
the same dispositions. 

I know not whether you have frequent occasions of sending dispatches 
to America. If you have, I should be glad to forward letters from time to 
time, and recommend them to your obliging care—The river Neva, and 
the Gulf of Finland are already very good passage ways for loaded 
waggons; but are not so indulgent to ships—A number of American ves- 
sels are fastened into Cronstadt mole, in perfect safety untill April or 
May-—In the mean time, I would willingly manifest signs of life to the 
Secretary of State, if there were a possibility of making them reach him— 
I shall commit a packet of letters for America to Mr. Waters, who will 
forward them himself from Holland, to America, or send them to you, 
according as the opportunities may present themselves, on his arrival 
at Rotterdam. 

When I left America, several persons, desirous of writing to their 
friends in France, and being deprived of all direct means of conveyance, 
committed letters and packets to me, which I have hitherto had no op- 
portunity of sending to their places of destination—I took them, upon 
condition that they should contain no Politicks—And I now take the 
liberty of sending some of them to you; with the request that you would 
have them forwarded, by private hands or by the Post as you may find it 
most convenient—If any charge of Postage should be necessary, I shall 
of course expect to defray it, conformably to the request of the writers, 
that I would recur to them for repayment—For the trouble it may give 
you, I can only apologize, and request you to allow me some opportunity 
to signify my sense of the favour, by the return of any service in my power 
to yourself or any of your friends. 


* Count Pahlen was appointed first Russian Minister to the United States, in 1809. 
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To JAMEs MADISON 
Sir St. Petersburg 17. August 1811. 
ir. 


The Event, anticipated in the letters which I had the honour of writ- 
ing you on the 7. Jany. 8. Feby. and 3d. June, has happened at the time 
when it was expected—On Monday Evening last the 12th. inst. I had a 
daughter born, the first example I believe of an American, a native of 
Russia”—As it would have been impossible for me to have accomplished 
since the commencement of this year’s navigable season, a Voyage to the 
United States, before this occurrence, so it leaves my family in a Condi- 
tion equally disqualified for that undertaking, untill the present Season 
will be past—My determination to pass the ensuing Winter here remains 
therefore as at the date of my former letters. 

That the private concerns and situation of my family, should in any 
manner affect the arrangements of your public administration has been 
and still is to me a source of some uneasiness—Aware that my particular 
convenience and accommodation, was the only motive to the permission 
in the first instance granted me last October to return to the United 
States, and an essential one to the subsequent appointment to which you 
had the goodness to nominate me, I have sincerely regretted, that I could 
not avail myself of these facilities for going home, or manifest to you my 
sense of your kindness, by pursuing precisely that course, which from the 
combined effect of considerations both of a public and private nature 
you had deemed most advisable. 

With regard to the Seat on the Bench of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, you will have perceived that my incapacity to return in 
due time to undertake the discharge of its duties, was not the only cir- 
cumstance that swayed my mind to decline it—I submitted other objec- 
tions, to the consideration of your candour and indulgence; though I 
presumed and yet hope, that it was itself sufficient to induce an appoint- 
ment of another person to the Office.” 

A variety of reports have reached this Country, some of them through 
the medium of newspaper Publications, and others by the channel of 
letters, respecting the appointment of a successor to the mission at this 
Court. During part of the Summer I was in expectation of his arrival 
from day to day—Untill you had received my letter of 7. January, you 
could not have been informed of the Cause which must personally detain 
me, and in the full expectation of my return, the immediate appoint- 


ment of a person to take my place might naturally have been thought 
expedient. 


® The child, Louisa Catherine, survived only a few months. 


* Adams was appointed Associate Justice of the Supreme Court in February, 1811, 
and his appointment was confirmed by the Senate. He declined to serve. 
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It has scarcely been possible for me not sometimes to surmize, that 
among the arrangements which have taken place in the public admin. 
istration at home, there might be objects of convenience or of facility 
to yourself or to the public service, which might be promoted by the 
substitution of another Minister at this Court, and by my recall. Were 
this clearly ascertained to me, I should still more strongly regret that my 
detention here has been the occasion of protracting the accomplishment 
of such an object—If when you receive this letter a new appointment 
shall not have been made, I can but repeat the assurance in my former 
letters, that any dispositions of this place, which you shall think pro- 
motive of the public interest, however they may affect my personal situ- 
ation and concerns, shall have my cordial and cheerful acquiescence." 


To JAMEs MADISON 


Dear Sir. Washington 1. June 1819. 


In a Letter which I had the honour of receiving from you last Novem- 
ber, you observed, in relation to a plan of Government offered by Coll 
Hamilton, to the federal Convention in 1787. that it was not formally 
presented as a plan to be debated, but read by him, in the course of a 
Speech—Could you favour me so far, as to inform me of the day upon 
which that Speech was delivered, and the question or subject in debate 
which gave occasion to it?*—My motive for the enquiry is, that as it is 
to be published with the Journal of the Convention, it seems proper that 
it should be printed, with a reference to the time and occasion upon 
which it was presented.” 


To RICHARD RusH™ 


Dear Sir Washington g February 1831 


A severe inflamation of my right eye compels me to reply by the hand 
of my son to your kind letter of the ist inst. and to the gentle admonition 
of Mrs Rush. She thinks that we have both made of King William the 
4th an object larger than life: and as this opinion places him where 
after all he may be among the Lilliputians or that small infantry warred 
upon by cranes we may as well leave him there and return to matters of 
more intrinsic magnitude. 

Your intimation that you have merely opened your batteries upon 


%t Adams continued as Minister to Russia until his departure for Ghent in 1814. 


* Hamilton’s “plan” was outlined in a speech before the Federal Convention on 
June 18, 1787. General discussion of various forms of government was taking place. 


*® The complimentary closing and signature have been trimmed from the manuscript. 


* Minister to England, 1817-25, Secretary of the Treasury, 1825-29, and candidate 
for the vice-presidency in 1828, as Adams’s running mate. 
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the Grey Administration by an alarm gun, has put me upon the alert 
“errectis auribus,’ I am sorry I cannot say “apertis occulis,’ for more 
extracts from the York Republican—Americans who visit our quondam 
mother Country are apt to discover with amazement the ignorance of 
even her best informed men, upon subjects of the most universal 
notoriety concerning their own: and our newspaper wiseacres frequently 
intimate that among the most ignorant of their readers there is more 
knowledge of the Island of Great Britain, of her King, Lords, and Com- 
mons; of her politics and her literature; of her physical constitution and 
her moral properties, than there is of these United States in the whole 
Privy Council, and both Houses of Parliament of Great Britain— 

But in this as in other cases we perceive the mote in our neighbours 
eye without being conscious of the beam in our own—Of the superficial 
objects to be discovered by the inspection of Newspapers, Magazines, and 
Reviews, our reading and thinking men know perhaps a little more of 
Great Britain, than those of the Fast anchored Isle do of us. But of the 
machinery behind the scenes constantly operating upon their political 
theatre we are, as you have remarked, not simply ignorant, but grossly 
misinformed. There is perhaps in this Country, no man possessed of so 
much correct information upon this subject as yourself. None therefore 
[is] so well qualified to rectify the erroneous impressions so widely 
disseminated among our fellow-Citizens concerning it. ‘To diffuse politi- 
cal knowledge through the mass of society is among the greatest of 
services that can be rendered to a Republican People; and those services 
are but the more meritorious for being gratuitous and disinterested. I 
hope and trust therefore that your communications to the public through 
the York Republican will be continued and extended. The affairs of 
Europe for five and twenty years after the organization of our National 
Constitution had a great and preponderating influence upon the politics 
and policy of our Country. Since the restoration of the Bourbons, and 
the cotemporaneous pacification of Ghent, that influence has almost en- 
tirely vanished. Other engines of party have brought into conflict other 
principles of Government. They have exposed our Union to new dangers 
while relieving it from some of those by which it had been threatened. 
The present and imminent Revolutions in Europe cannot fail to bring 
up new interests, and the discussions of new principles which will ma- 
terially affect the history of our Country in future times. An accurate 
knowledge of the state of parties and of the characters of individual men 
in Great Britain has never been so necessary for the usefulness of an 
American Statesman as it appears to me likely to become very shortly, if 
it is not so already. For myself I confess that in contemplating the events 
now passing before us I am as the French say, completely desorienté. 
When I compare the fate experienced by the Duke of Wellington for 
the mere expression of an opinion unfavorable to an immediate reform 
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in Parliament,” with the dinner table speeches of George Canning almost 
to the day of his death, and the popularity with which they were uni- 
versally cheered; when I see Henry Brougham” returned as a Repre- 
sentative for the County of Yorkshire, and Henry Hunt” a successful 
competitor against the grandson of the Earl of Derby® for the repre- 
sentation of Preston in the House of Commons; all the land marks of 
popular feeling in England upon which I had been accustomed to rely 
totally disappear or are lost in the indistinctness of a darkened and hazy 
atmosphere. You have noticed the speech of Earl Grey in 1818 or 19 
against Parliamentary Reform; yet now he dares not enter upon a 
Ministry without a formal and solemn pledge to the Nation that it shall 
be the first and favourite object of his Administration.” I had indeed seen 
within the last eighteen months in the Edinburg, and especially in the 
Quarterly, Reviews, Articles so essentially different from the principles 
previously maintained in those Miscellanies that it sometimes seemed 
to me as if they were repeating the experiment of the controversy be- 
tween the Christian and the Jew who finished by converting each other. 
Still until the decease of the late King of Great Britain“ the anti-revo- 
lutionary principle seemed to retain its uncontrolled ascendency in the 
mind of the British Nation. Mr. Pitt still seemed to be the Pilot who had 
weathered the storm." The explosion of the new Revolution in France, 
which so speedily followed after the decease of George the Fourth has 
opened as it would seem a new Revolutionary world before us. 
“With many a weary step and many a groan 
Up a high hill he heaves a huge round stone 


The huge round stone, resulting with a bound 
Rolls, leaps, and thunders down impetuous to the ground.’ 


The Monarchical principle of Europe is the Sysiphus of the present 
time. This is all that I think I see clearly. But of the characters of men, 
and of the principles which will probably actuate the policy of the Whig 
Administration you possess materials of information so much more copi- 


% At the opening of Parliament in 1830, Wellington had defended the existing sys- 
tem of representation and had declared that he would oppose all attempts to change 
it. The overthrow of his ministry was the result. 

* Henry Brougham defended Queen Caroline in 1820, was elected to Parliament 
from Yorkshire in 1830, and served as Lord Chancellor, 1830-34. 

* Henry Hunt, an extreme reformer, had presided at the meeting which resulted in 
the so-called “Peterloo Massacre” in 1819, and had served a prison term for his ac- 
tivities, 

88 Edward Stanley, later 14th Earl of Derby and three times Prime Minister. 

® Charles Grey, 2d Earl Grey, had opposed reform measures in the face of growing 
radicalism in the years which followed the defeat of Napoleon. 

“ George IV died June 26, 1830. 

“ William Pitt the younger had done little as Prime Minister, 1783-1801, 1804-6, to 
improve the condition of the workers or to forward social emancipation. 
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ous, as well as more recent than those that I have been able to collect, 
that I promise myself much instruction from the further elucidations 
of which I take your letter for a promise. I shall as far as I may be author- 
ized hold you responsible for the fulfilment of it. 

I say nothing to you upon the present state of our own politics. Your 
neighbour who fancied that your panegyric upon William the 4th was 
meant as a moral lecture for application nearer home was not alone in 
his imaginations. But moral lectures of any description are not much in 
favor with the heroes of the present Age. I doubt not that your’s how- 
ever, if so intended, will have as much effect where it might have oper- 
ated as that which another hero, the Duke of Wellington once undertook 
to give to the French Nation, had upon his then intended disciple. 


To Timothy PItTkin® 


Dear Sir Quincy 18. August 1831. 


In the composition of the enclosed Oration,* I had occasion more than 
once to assist and refresh my Memory by reference to your valuable His- 
tory of the United States—I am induced therefore as well by the sense 
of obligation to you, as by the desire to recall myself to your friendly 
remembrance to request your acceptance of it. 


To CHar.es W. UPHAM“ 


My dear Sir: Washington 2 Feby 1837. 


I return your manuscript with many thanks—Your Profession and my 
age, have taught us the value of earthly praise—And yet, who can be in- 
different to the Praise of the Wise and Good?—I am assuredly not in- 


“Federalist Member of Congress from Connecticut, 1805-19, and member of the 
Connecticut legislature, 1819-30. His Political and Civil History of the United States 
was published in 1828. 

“An Oration Addressed to the Citizens of the Town of Quincy, on the Fourth of 
July, 1831, the Fifty-fifth Anniversary of the Independence of the United States of 
America (Boston, 1831). 

“ Unitarian clergyman, associate pastor of the First Church in Salem, 1824-44. I have 
been unable to identify Upham’s manuscript to which Adams refers in this letter. 
Adams himself terms it a “biographical sketch” intended as a contribution to a larger 
work. Professor Dixon Wecter, to whom I am indebted for a further investigation of 
the question, suggests that the manuscript may have been an early draft of the preface 
to Lives of Celebrated Statesmen, by John Quincy Adams, LL.D., with a Sketch of the 
Author, by the Rev. Charles W. Upham (New York, 1846)—a volume that consists of 
Adams’s eulogies on Monroe, Lafayette, and Madison, which had previously been 
issued separately. Upham’s published sketch includes the story about John Quincy, as 
related by Adams in the present letter, and also contains warm praise of Adams's 
parents—a feature of the manuscript especially noted by Adams in the last paragraph. 
However, Upham did not outline Adams’s domestic policy as the former President 
had suggested. See n. 46, below. The letter is printed from a photostat made, in 1933, 
from the original in the possession of Mrs. E. Peteler. 
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different to your Praise, not only as it is a testimonial of your good 
opinion, but as it is a cheering indication that I shall leave behind me, 
men with hearts and minds capable of estimating me and my deeds in 
kindness, as well as in sincerity and truth. 

One of the most pathetic and terrible passages in that master-piece of 
Shakespe[are]* and of the Drama is that exclamation of the dying Hamlet 


“Oh God!—Horatio, what a wounded name 
“Things standing thus unknown shall live behind me” 


I cannot describe to you the thrill with which I first read those lines, 
generalizing the thought as one of the melancholy conditions of human 
life and death, nor say to you how often in the course of my long career, 
I have applied those lines to myselfi—-My name, conduct and character 
have been many years open to the constant inspection of a large portion 
of the civilized world—Of that portion whose notice they have attracted, 
I am deeply conscious that the estimate they have formed of me has been 
and is neither just nor kind—This is known to you nearly as well as to 
myself, and as it is one of the best propensities of human nature to 
sympathise with those who suffer wrong, your disposition has prompted 
you to sympathise with me; and in sympathising with me perhaps to 
over-estimate me as much as I have been underrated or misestimated 
by others. 

I fear I have done and can do little good in the world—and my life will 
end in disappointment of the good which I would have done had I been 
permitted. The great effort of my administration was to mature into a 
permanent and regular system the application of all the superfluous 
revenue of the Union to internal improvement—improvement which at 
this day would have afforded high wages and constant employment to 
hundreds of thousands of labourers, and in which every dollar expended 
would have repaid itself fourfold in the enhanced value of the Public 
Lands—With this system, in ten years from this day, the surface of the 
whole Union would have been checkered over with Rail roads and 
Canals—It may still be done, half a century later, and with the limping 
gait of State Legislation and private adventure—I would have done it in 
the administration of the Affairs of the Nation—I had laid the foun- 
dation of it all by a Resolution offered to the Senate of the United States 
in 1806, and adopted by that body under anothers name (the Journals 
of the Senate are my vouchers)—It called forth the first Report of Albert 
Gallatin, then Secretary of the Treasury, upon internal improvement— 
But others took it out of my hands, while yet an embryo. I was proscribed 
in my native State, for voting the Embargo, and resenting British Im- 
pressment and commercial depredation—Mr Madison sent me for eight 
years in honourable diplomatic exile in Europe—Mr Monroe called me 


“The manuscript has been slightly trimmed. 
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back and placed me at the head of the Department of State, for the eight 
years of his administration. In the meantime my system in the hands of 
others, younger men, had thrived and prospered and made their political 
fortun{es] and kindled their vaulting ambition, till the American System 
had supersede[d] and overshadowed the haggard barrenness and barbar- 
ism of State rights and nullification—Mr. Monroe had yielded up the 
narrow jealousies and envious cringing of Jefferson’s blighting breath, 
and when I came to the Presidency, the principle of internal improve- 
ment, was swelling the tide of public prosperity, till the Sable Genius 
of the South, saw the signs of his own inevitable downfall in the un- 
paralleled progress of the general welfare of the North, and fell to 
cursing the tariff, and internal improvement, and raised the Standard of 
Free trade, Nullification and State Rights—I fell, and with me fell, I 
fear never to rise again, certainly never to rise again in my day, the 
system of internal improvement by National means and National 
energies—The great object of my life therefore as applied to the admin- 
istration of the Government of the United States has failed—The Amer- 
ican Union as a moral Person in the family of Nations, is to live from 
hand to mouth, to cast away, instead of using for the improvement of 
its own condition, the bounties of Providence, and to raise to the 
summit of Power a succession of Presidents the consummation of whose 
glory will be to growl and snarl with impotent fury against a money 
broker’s shop, to rivet into perpetuity the clanking chain of the Slave, 
and to waste in boundless bribery to the west the invaluable inheritance 
of the Public Lands. 

This is the prospect before us, and in this prospect are blasted all the 
high aspirations of my younger days, in looking forward to the futurity 
of my Country—Perhaps you might introduce into your biographical 
sketch, not the dark side of the picture I have here drawn, but the sum- 
mary of my system, as conceived in my Resolution in the Senate of April 
(I think) 1806 and as unfolded in its maturity, in my first annual Mes- 
sage to Congress“—Of its failure perhaps it might be most expedient to 
leave the narrative and the commentary to other hands. 


“This remarkable message deserves to be better known than it is. Adams regarded 
the public lands as a great national endowment, the income from which might be 
expended by the national government for public improvements, education, and the 
advancement of learning—in short, for the “accomplishment of works important to 
the whole [nation] and to which neither the authority nor the resources of any one 
State can be adequate” Adams's policy was not followed. The price of public lands 
was progressively reduced until free land became a reality under the terms of the 
Homestead Act of 1862. The tragedy of the dissipation of the national domain during 
the nineteenth century is heightened by the costly efforts being made in the twentieth 
to reclaim a portion of that priceless heritage. For the text of Adams’s first annual mes- 
sage to Congress, see A Compilation of the Messages and Papers of the Presidents, ed. 
James D. Richardson (11 vols.; Washington, 1910), II, 865. 
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An incident of my life which occurred at my birth, has always been 
of deep interest to my feelings, but is perhaps too Shandean, to admit of 
notice, in so brief a biography as is suited for the work to which your 
memoir is a contribution. It accounts for the name that I bear of John 
Quincy. He was my maternal great-grandfather, and is mentioned in a 
note to the first volume of Hutchinson’s History as the owner of Mount 
Wollaston, where he dwelt. My father’s residence was about two miles 
distant from it, and that of his daughter Elizabeth,” was at Weymouth 
at the distance of four miles, in the same vicinity. She was my mothers 
mother, and wife of William Smith, Pastor of a Congregational Church 
at Weymouth—When I was born, my father was absent from home, at- 
tending one of the Courts of the Old Colony—My Mother’s Mother was 
with her in her labour, and her own father* was lying on his death-bed, 
two miles off at Mount Wollaston—I was born on Saturday and baptized 
the next day at the Congregational Church of the first Parish of Brain- 
tree. At the Special request of my Grandmother, the name of her dying 
father was given to me, and the next morning he expired at the age of 
seventy-seven—He had shared largely in the civil and military honours 
of his time and Country and it was in honour of his Memory that the 
town where I reside was named Quincy. 

With the repetition of my thanks for your kindness not only to me, 
but to the memory of both my Parents, and especially of my almost 
adored mother, believe me to be your respectful and faithful friend 
and Servt. 


From TIMOTHY PITKIN 
Dr Sir Utica (N York) Jany 5th 1837 


Spending the winter, with my daughter at this place withdrawn from 
the political arena, I have read with much satisfaction your Eulogy, on 
the late President Madison.“ It is a very valuable epitome of an interest- 
ing portion of the political history of the US, from the peace of 1783; 
& for which the public are much indebted to you. My object, however, in 
thus addressing you, is not merely to express my feeling of gratification 
in reading your condensed view of our political story during this period, 
but to make some enquiry respecting some facts therein stated. 

One of the facts to which I allude, is that Napoleon compelled Spain 
to withhold from us, the stipulated right of deposit, at N Orleans. 

From the circumstances of the case, & from the character of Bonaparte, 
I have always supposed that he was the real author of the measure; but 
had no evidence of it, on which I could put my finger. Another impor- 


“"T.e., Elizabeth Quincy Smith. *T.e., John Quincy. 


An Eulogy on the Life and Character of James Madison ... Delivered at .. . Boston, 
September 27, 1836 (Boston, 1836). 
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tant fact, which you state, is, that ““The US, after an ineffectual attempt 
to obtain the Floridas from Spain, agreed to leave both the questions 
of boundary, to the decision of France, & Napoleon instantly decided, 
on both sides of the Mississippi, against them.’ 

This fact was new to me. I had known, indeed, from the writings of 
Mr Jefferson, when President of the US, now before the public, that 
he had depended on Napoleon to obtain for us, the Floridas from Spain— 
I allude to the declaration contained in more than one of his Letters, 
that the Floridas were to be obtained “Under the auspices of France” & 
particularly to his Letter to Mr Bowdoin,” dated April 2d 1807, in which, 
referring to our disputes with Spain, he says “We expect, therefore, from 
the friendship of the Emperor, that he will either compel Spain to do 
us justice, or abandon her to us. We ask but one month to be in posses- 
sion of the city of Mexico”’ 

I had never before heard, that this business had assumed the shape of 
an arbitrament, & had been left to the decision of Napoleon. Why he 
did not according to the expectations of Mr Jefferson, compel Spain to 
do us justice, I have never learnt, but having changed his mind, on this 
subject, as Mr Jefferson tells Mr Calvin, I had supposed, that he had 
determined to compel Spain, to transfer, the Floridas as well as the rest 
of Spanish America, to himself, instead of the UStates. 

I should be gratified, to learn, whether the facts above alluded to, 
were derived from evidence now before the public, or from any other 
source, to which you feel at liberty to refer— 


To Timothy PITKIN 


Dear Sir. Washington 22. April 1837. 


The delay to answer your kind Letter of the 18th of February last has 
not arisen solely from the circumstance that it was received in the last 
week of the Session of Congress, when the House of Representatives 
were nearly in what the Revolutionary Convention of France used to 
denominate “Séance permanents” but because I have been in some 
perplexity to answer your question upon what authority I stated in the 
Eulogy upon the Life and character of James Madison that in our early 
controversy with Spain respecting the boundaries of Louisiana, it was 
agreed by the United States to leave the question to the decision of 
Napoleon, who on both the sides of the Mississippi decided it against 
them. 

The statement itself, which was made entirely from Memory was per- 
haps rather too broad, and although in my memory very firmly fixed, 
at a distance of thirty years in time, and now of five hundred miles in 


© James Bowdoin, of Massachusetts, Minister to Spain, 1804-8. 
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space from my diary and private documents of that day, I shall perhaps 
not be able to adduce positive proof of the fact as alledged. 

You may remember that the state of the controversy with Spain was 
presented to Congress by Mr Jefferson in his Messages of 6. and 10. 
December 1805; for which I refer you to Wait’s State Papers Vol. 5. pages 
62 and 131.—In the Message of the 6th. after referring to the joint negoti- 
ation of Mr. Monroe and Charles Pinckney” at Madrid he says that 
“after nearly five Months of fruitless endeavours to bring them (the 
differences) to some satisfactory result, our ministers ended the confer- 
ences without having been able to obtain indemnity for spoliations of 
any description, or any satisfaction as to the boundaries of Louisiana, 
other than a declaration, that we had no right eastward of the Iberville; 
and that our line to the West was one, which would have left us but a 
string of land on that bank of the river Mississippi.’ 

In the same Message he afterwards says—““The conduct of France, and 
the part she may take, in the misunderstanding between the United 
States and Spain, are too important to be unconsidered.—She took at 
once the ground that she had acquired no right from Spain, and had 
meant to deliver us none eastward of the Iberville; her silence as to the 
Western boundary leaving us to infer her opinion might be against 
Spain in that quarter?’ 

These messages were referred in the House of Representatives to a 
Committee of which Mr. John Randolph” was Chairman; which Com- 
mittee reported on the gd. of January 1806. (Waite’s State Papers Vol. 5. 
p- 151)—In this report the Committee say “they indulge the hope that in 
the changed aspect of affairs in that quarter (Europe) Spain will find 
motives for a just fulfilment of her stipulations with us, and an amicable 
settlement of limits upon terms not more beneficial to the United States 
than advantageous to herself: securing to her an ample barrier on the 
side of Mexico, and to us the countries watered by the Mississippi, and 
to the Eastward of it’’ 

You are aware also that on the 28th. of February 1806 Mr. Jefferson 
nominated to the Senate John Armstrong, then Minister Plenipotentiary 
of the United States at Paris, and James Bowdoin Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States at Madrid, to be Commissioners Pleni- 
potentiary and Extraordinary “for settling all matters of difference 
between the United States, and the government of Spain, respecting 
unlawful captures and spoliations on the high seas, committed by either 
party on the other, and respecting their territories on both sides of the 
Mississippi’ (Executive Journal of the Senate Vol. 2. p. 25—the advice 
and consent of the Senate to the nomination, on the 17th. of March p. 29.) 


5 United States Minister to Spain, 1801-4. 
52 John Randolph, of Roanoke, Member of Congress, 1799-1813, 1815-17, 1819-25. 
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And you know that Mr James Bowdoin, the Minister Plenipotentiary 
to Spain, never went to Madrid, but went to Paris, where after an abor- 
tive Negotiation, jointly with Genl Armstrong, Minister to France, with 
the Ministers of Napoleon respecting the territories of the United States 
and of Spain, on both sides of the Mississippi, he returned to the United 
States, and nothing resulted from that Commission. 

It was with a view to all these facts, and to the Letters from Talleyrand 
to General Armstrong, and to the Spanish Chargé d’ Affaires at Paris, that 
I used the expression that the United States had agreed to abide by the 
decision of Napoleon upon the boundary questions and that he had 
decided them both against us—The agreement and the decision were 
tacit, but I consider them not less effective—With regard to the Eastern 
side of the Mississippi, the Letter of Talleyrand to Genl Armstrong was 
not only decisive but dictatorial and acrimonious—and Armstrong in a 
Letter I think to the Government states that he had been explicitly told 
on the part of the French Government, that if hostilities should ensue 
between Spain and the United States, France would necessarily side 
with Spain— 

Mr Jefferson’s brag that in the event of a War with Spain, we should 
have wanted but one month to march to Mexico, was perhaps hyper- 
bolical but was too near the truth—I fear we shall find it but too easy 
to march to Mexico—At the time when we were all in such a fever to 
recognize the Independence of the Spanish Colonies, Onis® said to me, 
you are very foolish to be so impatient to open Mexico to all the world, 
for it is a country so much superior to yours that the moment it is opened 
it will depopulate the United-States—all your People will rush into 
Mexico, and your land will be deserted. But Onis did not foresee that 
we should overrun it, to make it our own Country—This now appears 
to me inevitable—John Randolph too undertook to prophesy when we 
recognized Mexico. In March 1822, deserting his Post in the House of 
Representatives to go to England; embarking at New York he sent by 
the Pilot a Letter to his Constituents containing two vaticinations—One 
that Calhoun as Secretary of War, would have the influence of the army 
as a Candidate for the Presidency, and that the Bank of the United States 
would also probably be for him and this he said would be uniting the 
sword and the purse with a vengeance!“ His other prophecy was that 
Mexico being then in the freshness and vigour of a youthful republic 
would be an exceedingly formidable and dangerous enemy to us—Onis 
was a better prophet than John Randolph. 

The incapacity of Mexico for self government is demonstrated beyond 


® Don Luis de Onis, Spanish Minister to the United States, 1809-19. 


* John C. Calhoun, Secretary of War, 1817-25, had not yet completely abandoned 
his position as a nationalist. 
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a question—The whole country must be invaded and conquered by our 
People—Nor do I see where our encroachments will stop, short of Cape 
Horn—but what are to become of our Liberties? This is a very serious 
question upon which your opinion would be heartily welcomed by your 
friend and obedt Servt 





Friends of the Huntington Library 


Notes and News 


The Friends of the Huntington Library, as of December 31, num- 
ber 734. 


A member of the Friends, who wishes to remain anonymous, re- 
cently purchased for the Library a set of nearly all the engraved po- 
litical caricatures of John Doyle, the Irish caricaturist whose work 
appeared over the signature H. B. The caricatures deal with the 
years from 1829 to 1849, and won the highest praise from such 
diverse personages as B. R. Haydon, Wordsworth, Macaulay, and 
Thackeray. Indeed, they are so important that they constitute easily 
the best graphic commentary on the history of England for two 
decades. The gift consists of goo colored engravings, with printed 
keys explaining all but the last hundred. It adds materially to the 
Library’s holdings in the field of English political caricature, in 
which the institution is already pre-eminent in the United States 
west of the Rockies. 

Gifts from other individual Friends in the last three months were 
many. Worthy of special mention, since they are outstanding addi- 
tions to large or important collections already in the Library, are 
the following: Gildas’ De calamitate excidio, & conquestu Britan- 
niae (1525), edited by Polydore Vergil—the first printing of a work 
by this historian and the first English attempt at a critical edition of 
a historical source—purchased for the Library by Professor Edward 
A. Whitney; Diirer’s Les Quatres livres . . . de la proportion des 
parties & pourtraicts des corps humains (Paris, 155)7), the first French 
edition of the book on which its author “spent the greatest labour 
and to which he devoted throughout his life the most profound 
thought’’—given by Mrs. Mary W. T: Dickinson; and thirty-four first 
and later editions of the works of the American novelist Francis 
Marion Crawford, donated by Mrs. Beatrix Farrand from the pri- 
vate collection of her mother, Mrs. Mary Cadwalader Jones (many of 
the volumes being autographed presentation copies to Mrs. Jones). 


[ 389 ] L. E. B. 
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